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thousand men having special grievances, or even laboring 
men under a special suffering, have no right to dictate to 
the other 65,000,000 or to dictate to the government which 
the other 65,000,000 have established. I hold a commis- 
sion from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, as do my 


| regarded as the proper playground of Boston; and while colleagues in the Senate and the House of Representatives, 


|every effort should be made to render it as accessible as | and we have the sole title to express the will of the people 
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; ture may look at this matter from a broad and independent supply our places. 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS.—Rejected MSS. will be returned 
if stamps are inclosed for return postage. Name and address 
should accompany all communications, not necessarily for 


publication but as a guaranty of good faith 
(Entered as second-class matter.] 
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Meetings of Societies. 


Agassiz AssociaATION. Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, 
i P. M., at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington 
Street. Outings: May 5, to Winter Hill, for geology, conducted 


by Mr. Nichols; Ma 


conducted by Mr. Williams. 


12, to Atlantic, for botany and geology, 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Screncws. Hall of the 
emy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 


day, May 9. 


yAPPALACHIAN Mountain CLUuB. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technol 


, May 
May Walk, Chebacco e and Manchester Woods, +2. 


ay 12. 


Rooms, 9 Park Street. 


9. 


BosTONIAN Society. Old State House. Next regular meet- 


ing, Tuesday, May 8 


gigeron Socrery or Crvit EnGrngers. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 


treet. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, May 16. 


popeton Society or Naturau History. Natural History 


Natural 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. 


ng, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
Free lectures 


explanatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 


Saturdays at 10 and 11 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 


Boston Screntiric Society. 419 Washington Street. Next 


| Expedition to Ellesmere land, which was first made public 


possible, it ought not be ruined for the purposes of a pub- | 
. . 4 } 
lic park. It is to be hoped that the members of the Legisla- | 


point of view. 


It seems that, after all, the abandonment of the Stein 


in Tue CommMonweattnu of April 21, is not to affect the 
fate of the two rash young Swedes, Bjérling and Kallis- 
tineus, who left their wrecked vessel on the Cary Islands to 
go in boats to Ellesmere Land. ‘The search for traces of 
them, necessarily given over by Mr. Stein, is to be taken 
up by the Philadelphia Geographical Club Expedition to 
bring home Lieutenant Peary. It is announced that this 
Expedition will set forth on June 24, under the command 


of Mr. Henry G. Bryant. Mr. Bryant was leader of an 





expedition in 1891 to the Grand Falls of Labrador, and 
}second in command of the Peary 
L892. 


Relief Expedition of 


of Massachusetts in national legislation until, in the exer- 
cise of their constitutional rights, they select others to 
We can recognize no master except 
Certainly no body of men less 
than a majority of the entire people can call upon us to 
act otherwise than in accord with our own judgments. It 
is impossible that you should think that you, or those who 
act with you, are anything but a small and minute fraction 
of the Commonwealth.” 


the Commonwealth itself. 





And so, too, with the same placid wisdom, Senator 
Hoar replies to Mr. Swift’s complaint regarding the great 
accumulation of wealth in individual hands, for which 
“T lament 
this accumulation,” writes Mr. Hoar, “as much as you do, 
and will be glad to unite in any efficient measure that will 
prevent it without taking away from the people the stimu- 
lant and the opportunity of an honest competence in hon- 


dynamite bombs were suggested as a remedy. 


est ways. I have no sympathy with socialism, and you 





In both expeditions he proved himself a most 
| sagacious and courageous explorer. Under his leadership 
this summer, the party of seven will search the shores >f 


Ellesmere Land for traces of the young Swedes. 


af Under the new Superintendent of Indian Schools, Mr, 


W. N. Hailmann, the education of these people is for the 
first time to be brought into accord with the system which 
recognizes advanced methods. Hitherto the schools for 
Indian children have been carried on in a manner similar 
to that prevailing in the common schools of the country ; 
which, as applied to the instruction of those who have no 
knowledge of the English language, is a practi¢al absurdity. 
To attempt to teach an Indian child by the use of a ‘first 
reader’ is a cruel waste of energy. Mr. Hailmann is a 
leader in what is known asthe new education—the educa- 
tion by the hand, founded on the practical philosophy of 
Froebel—and this system he has begun to introduce in the 
Indian schools. It involves a great change in methods, and 
it promises wonderful results; leading the young genera- 
tion of Indians from the kindergarten through industrial 
and manual training to civilization 4nd useful citizenship. 

The demonstration of the so-called ‘unemployed’ has 
| exhausted itself during the past week by showing to the 
| world how very little there is in it. It would be altogether 
ridiculous if it were not somewhat melancholy; for un- 
doubtedly there are some who have believed, at least a 
little, in the genuine character of the ‘movement’ and who 


therefore lose a tender illusion. Coxey’s affair went to 


pieces at Washington. One of the Western ‘ armies’ fell 
into the hands of the authorities for stealing a train of cars 
on the plea that corporations must serve ‘the people.’ 
But the most dismal collapse was that of the ‘army’ which 
Mr. Morrison I. Swift took out of Boston to beg its way to 





Washington. Before tramping more than hali way to its 


er meeting, Tuesday, May 8, 7.45P. M.; The Sponges of the | destination, it lost what little semblance of ‘ industrialism ’ 


mas, by C. J. Maynard. 


GENERAL THEOLOGH 3 
GICAL LiprARyY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open from 8 A. M. 


6? u.. Saturdays to 4.30 P. M. 


at CRUSET TS HomscurrunaL Bocrsrr,, 
, eet. ibition, § ls " 
hibition of yr iene. Mey -_ n, Saturday, May 5 


Massacnuserrs SOCIETY F iG G , 
OR PROMOTING GoopD CITIZENSHIP. 
pegares at the Old South: Meader. May 7,8 P. M., Art in the 
hursday, May 10, Boston— 


: Ools, by Percival Chubb; 
the City of Cai, by Charles G. Ames. 
M 


the ith 
New 


century; closes May 20, 1894. 


ENGLanp Hr : , } 
Somerset eer STORIC-GENEALOGICAL Society. No. 18 


Next regular meeting, Wednesday, June 6. 
Anplncn MEMORIAL Scrence CLass 
by jury, by Geo. W. Parke. 


Horticultural 
x. | 


+ USEUM OF Fixe Arts. Copley Square. Exhibition of prints 
illustrating processes of saneetler tenaueed from the 15th to 


8 . Corner Berkeley and 
treets. Sunday, May 6, 12.15 p.m. Some features of 


Soctery OF ARTs. i 
i h ¥ - 
war meeting. Mase Institute of Technology. Next 7-7 


it ever had, and appeared in its true colors as a gang of 


sturdy loafing beggars. 


Amid all the rather hysterical talk that has been going 


on about the movement of the Coxey ‘ armies,’ it is refresh- 
ing to come upon such a clear, temperate and thoroughly 
sensible expression as that of Senator Hoar in his letter to 
Mr. Morrison I. Swift. 
Senator Hoar puts aside the pretence that these ‘ armies’ 
represent the American people, and shows just where the 
real representation is found. “The persons who belong to 
your company,” he writes to Mr. Swift, “or to the com- 
pany of Mr. Coxey, so far as they are decent and well in- 
tentioned American citizens, are entitled to all the privi- 
leges of American citizenship. But I cannot recognize 


their title to speak for the American people. Five or ten 


In the gentlest possible way, 





will observe that, under our existing institutions, these 
great properties get distributed almost as rapidly as they 
are accumulated, and usually go back to the body of the 
Mr, Stanford's vast for- 
tune has gone back already for the education of the people 
Mr. Jonas Clark has given all his ample 
means, so honorably acquired, to found a university, which 
already has accomplished great things, and which, I think, 
is yet tod) a vast work in lightening the burden under which 
That man, in 
my opinion, will do an unwise thing and will work special 
mischief to the poor and humble among our laboring 
classes who introduces socialism or anarchy as a substitute 
for the institutions under which, in spite of the hard times, 
this country of ours, the paradise of the poor, has been so 


blessed.” 


people, or for the public benefit. 


of California. 


the back of humanity is bowed and bent. 


If all has gone well with it, the expedition of Ameri- 
cans and Norwegians, that is to make a sledge journey 
across the Spitzbergen ice pack toward the north pole, is 
about half way to Danes Island, where it is to establish its 
headquarters. The syndicated letters of the glib Mr. 
Wellman, the organizer and leader of this expedition, have 
been highly amusing reading. Mr. Wellman is evidently 
dreadfully afraid that, if he does not reach the pole, he is 
going to be made fun of, and he thinks to disarm criticism 
by announcing to the world that he knows he may fail. 
With most engaging naiveté he admits that he is an 
His letters show that plainly; but they are 
entertaining, and one might smile over them while waiting 
for Mr. Wellman to come back from the North and, as he 
says, ‘‘ tell us all about it,” if they did not show something 
else besides. It appears evident, from their general tone, 
and from the manner in which they were sent forth, that 
the desire of the leader is not, first and foremost, to do 
something for the benefit of mankind or of science, but to 
make himself conspicuous. There is a certain noble 
ambition to be first to perform a great service to man; 
there is a certain noble curiosity which leads men to sacri- 
fice themselves for the sake of obtaining information. 
Hitherto Arctic explorers have been inspired by one or 
both of these emotions, but if they form any part of Mr. 
Wellman’s motive for going north, at least his letters do 
It is to be feared that he is ‘out for the 
glory.’ That an Expedition to the far North with all its 
dangers should be undertaken with that motive seems 
rather unfortunate.” 


amateur. 


not indicate it. 


What chance of success the Expedition has, it is 
impossible to say. The weather will probably determine 
that. The route is not a new one. Parry tried it in 
1827; Phipps, Nordenskj6ld and others have tried it, also. 
To Professor Heilprin, leader of the Peary Relief Expedi- 
tion of ’92, is due the honor of having revived the idea 
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that, in these days of improved methods in Arctic travel, 
the route might be practicable. Mr. Wellman as he ac- 
knowledges, merely adopted Professor Heilprin’s idea. 
The Spitzbergen route to the north has this advantage 
over either the Smith Sound route or the Behring Strait 
route; the warm gulf stream, flowing along the west 
coast of Spitzbergen, keeps it free of ice, so that every 
year ships can pass without, difficulty to the 80th parallel, 
and in exceptional years can pass far beyond it; how far 
no one knows. It is Mr. Wellman’s plan to go in his 
vessel as far as the edge of the great polar pack, to disem- 
bark upon the ice, and, travel north, with sledges and 
boats, till July 15. On that day, no matter where he may 
be, he will turn back to Spitzbergen. This is almost 
exactly the course followed by Sir Edward Parry in 1827. 
Drenched constantly with rain his party marched through 
slush and over small, unsafe ice-floes, dragging loads of 
over 300 pounds per man till, at last, discovering that the 
floes over which he was proceeding were drifting south 
faster than he was marching north, the leader turned back 
to his ship. But in spite of all these adverse conditions he 
reached latitude 82° 45’, N. 





It seems not improbable that Mr. Wellman, starting a 
month earlier in the season than Parry started, before the 
ice has broken up, under the unceasing sunlight, and begun 
to float south, and before its surface has softened, may gain 
a good deal of northing—barring accidents. 
however, his very ingenious equipment invented for the 
most part by himself, seems somewhat liable. His boats 
are of shining aluminium—Mr. Wellman appears to derive 
much pleasure from their shinyness—and weigh but 450 
pounds upiece. Parry's boats weighed 1500 pounds. Mr. 
Wellman’s sledges are of the toboggan pattern, bearing 
air-tight compartments to hold the loads. If the sledges 
fall into the water, they will float. Parry’s men drew their 
sledges and boats, but Mr. Wellman is provided with fifty 
dogs; not Eskimo dogs, but draft hounds from Holland 
and Belgium. His food is a preparation of 85 per cent, 
wheat flour and 15 per cent butcher’s meat; this, he says, 
he has tested and found quite satisfactory. Besides all 
these things, he has several minor bits of equipment ready 
to overcome the adverse conditions that he expects to find 
on the ice. Now that the expedition has sailed, it is per- 
haps a trifle late to criticise his equipment; to point out 
that boats and sledges if once punctured by the grinding 
ice-floes will be hard to mend ; to suggest that the sledges 
are of a pattern which has been found quite unsuitable for 
travelling over soft snow; that the dogs are not used to 
arctic conditions and may not be of the least service in the 
ice pack ; that the food though all right here may not con- 
tain enough fatty matter to be satisfactory in the far North. 
It seems a pity that in addition to his new things the leader 
did mot take along a wooden boat or two, and some Mc- 
Clintock sledges and some pemmican; a few things proved 
to be useful by experience, just to fall back on, in case of 
need. It is, however, to be hoped that there will not be 
any need ; that his craft will stand the shocks of the ice, 
that his food may be properly strengthening, that he may 
meet no storms, that he may find broad, stable ice-fields from 
the first and that he may return, as, with the confidence of 
inexperience, he says he certainly will, to eat his Thanks- 
giving dinner at home and to “ tell us all about it.” His 
story cannot fail to be interesting at any rate, and it will 
undoubtedly be graphically told. 


To accidents 





The large place which the graduates of Harvard fill in 
the world, in the fields of higher thought and endeavor, 
appears with especial clearness once a year when the list 
of candidates to fill vacancies on the Board of Overseers 
is published. This year, it was thought that the majority 
of lawyers among the overseers might be reduced with 
advantage and the board made more largely representa- 
tive of other professions; and this is the list of names pre- 
sented by the committee charged with that duty: Thomas 
C. Clarke, class of °48, civil engineer of Brooklyn; An- 
drew McFarland Davis, '54, of the Cambridge Scientific 
School; Rev. James Reed, '55, of Boston; Moses Merrill, 
’56, of the Boston Latin School; James J. Higginson, '57, 
of New York; George A. Wentworth, 58, mathematician ; 
James A. Rumrill, '59, of Springfield; Alpheus H. Hardy, 
61, of Boston; Edwin P. Seaver, ’64, superintendent of 
schools at Boston; Francis Blake of Weston; Dr. J. R. 
Chadwick, ’65, of Boston; Henry S. Howe, ’69, of Boston; 
Frank D. Millett, 69 (the artist); R. C. Watson, 
69; Bishop Lawrence, °71, Francis C. Lowell, °76, 
of Boston; Dr. John Homans, ’78, of Boston; and Dr. 
Alfred Worcester, °78, of Waltham. The places 
to be filled by the election, which takes place at Com- 
mencement next month, are those of William G. Russell, 
Dr. Samuel A. Green, Charles Francis Adams, Charles €. 
Beaman and Augustus Hemenway—and one for the unex- 
pired term of two years begun by the late Prof. Henry 
W. Torrey. Dr. Green and Messrs. Hemenway and 
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THE NORWEGIAN LIQUOR SCHEME. 


It is many years since the example of the Gothenburg 
license system was offered to the friends of good govern- 
ment in England and in America. There has been a cer- 
tain languor, easily enough accounted for, here and in 
England, ds to following the example. 

On the one hand, it is not prohibition. Now a great 
many of us would like to say that there should be no open 
bar; that whoever wants to drink intoxicants must do it at 
home and must carry home his liquor to drink it there. 
All of such people are, at the least, indifferent to a -plan 
which proposes an open bar, even under the best oversight. 

On the other hand, the party most compactly organized 
among us is made up of the people who sell liquor now, 
under existing statutes, whatever they are. It is wrong to 
say that such people are generally in favor of ‘ Free Liquor.’ 
They are generally in favor of what is, in any community, 
so long as they are in the inside and have the management 
of affairs. Now, after all that is said about the rule of a 
majority, a minority, even a small minority, if it is well 
organized, can have its own way very often in the particu- | 
lar matter for which it chooses to sacrifice all things else. 
And, at this moment, the 830 people who have the privi- 
lege of selling liquor at retail, to be drunk where it is 
bought, rule the city of Boston in this affair. It may be 
doubted whether ten of them, after they are licensed, 
would wish to extend the number of licenses granted here. 
Why should they ? 

A third party now presents itself. It is at the disad- 
vantage at which all third parties always are, especially at 
their birth. The friends of the Gothenburg plan come in, 
and they say, on the one hand, “ You have tried to have 
state prohibition and you have failed.” On the other hand, | 
they say, “ We do not want to have this matter left to the 
scramble for profit among the privileged people.” 

To which last statement, the privileged people say, 
“We do.” 

And to the other statement the prohibitionists say that 
there is a principle implied. Practically, they say that 
unless they can have the whole loaf they will not take a 
half-loaf. Practically they say that they do not want to 
reduce the sales at the open bar—until they can abolish 
them. 





They do not want to. But does not the State asa 
State? Is it not its duty to keep those sales at the lowest 
standard, even if it cannot abolish them? If the State can 
order a system of filtration for the health of the city of Law- 
rence, which will take out from its water ninety-nine per 
cent of the bacteria which cause typhoid fever; or if the 
city of Lawrence can create such a system of filtration, 
certainly either the state or the city is grossly to blame if 
it refuse to order such a system because it does not destroy 
every one of the bacteria. There is no question of princi- 
ple involved : the State does as well as it can do. 

Carry this parallel into the project, now before the Leg- 
islature, for the introduction of the Gothenburg system 
here. We give every town an opportunity to prohibit the 
retail sale of liquor. That opportunity every town will 
enjoy under the legislation which is proposed. But the 
towns which at present grant licenses under the new sys- 
tem will be told, “ You may grant your licenses, either to 
corporations organized under the Gothenburg plan or to 
individuals as you give them now.” Why should anybody 
oppose such a system unless he be one of the persons who 
want to maintain the present system on account of the 
enormous profits which from the present system are 
derived ? 

No one has yet proposed a system of legislation by 
which liquor-dealers shall be compelled to show their 
accounts to a proper examining board, and shall be told 
that, after they have made five per cent on the capital en- 
gaged, the remainder of their profits shall be paid to the 
state for philanthropic purposes. It is, however, perfectly 
competent for the state to make such a law. It will be 
hard to say why the most ultra-prohibitionist should object 
to such a law if it were proposed. In this case, the state 
creates a corporation, whose profits it limits precisely in 
this way. Why should any person who clings to the 
theory of prohibition object to a statute which proposes 
thus to restrict very severely the sales of liquor and the 
temptation for making them? In an interesting article by 
the Bishop of Chester, in the current number of the North 
American Review, he says, what has not been made public 
Lere, that the management of these institutions in Norway 
and Sweden falls very largely into the hands of total absti- 


——= 
shall be chosen from the stockholders; they are therefor 
able to enlist in the management the servise of Sentlemes 
who would, from conscientious scruples, -efrain from, tak. 
ing stock in the capital of the enterprise proposed, 
There is a good Western story abseut a woman who 
succeeded in persuading her husband,in one of his Saner 
moments, that he would buy all his wniskey of her. T, 
poor fellow had no strength of will 1 prevent him fro, 
drinking, but he had loyalty enough his promise to kee 
it. Of which the consequence was that when he kill 
himself by drinking, at the end of five or six years, gy 
owned the cottage in which she lived, and was able to 
give her children a good education by the profits of 4, 
fortune she had made by selling liquor to her husbang 
The story is not true; it is ben trovato. No good wif 
would kill her husband in this way, even for the adyay. 
tage which her children would derive by the sacrifics 
There is in the story, however, good material for a traged, 
yet to be written. 
The state, however, may do what the wife might no 
do. It may say to the men who wish to throw their lives 
away, that, if they do so, they must do so for the advantage 
The profit of the transaction shall not resu} 
to the enrichment of a body of political managers, as 


of society. 
does now. It shall be devoted to the expenses of the 
larger charities and philanthropies of the commonwealth, 
Epwarp E, Hate 


THE WATSON MEDAL. 


The meeting of the National Academy of Sciences jn 
Washington a week or two ago was an ovcasion of exceed. 
ing interest. Few reports of the meeting have been made 
public, albeit there was much of really popular interest, while 
many a pleasant story could be made of the sessions, with 
the atmosphere of science which pervades them, or of 
those informal evening gatherings at the Cosmos Club, 
which with true Sohthern hospitality throws open its doors 
to welcome the Academicians and their friends. Of special 
interest to us of Boston, a notable feature of the mecting 
just held was the awarding of the Watson medal to our 
fellow citizen and astronomer, Mr. S. C. Chandler. While 
the honor which this medal carries with it is well under. 
stood by scientific men, it seems worthy of a few words of 
explanation to those who are somewhat removed from 
direct contact with things scientific, but who naturally 
have pride in the success of one of our own citizens. 
Prof. James Craig Watson,was for many years profes- 
sor of astronomy and physics in the Universities of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin and for some time previous to his de- 
cease was director of the Washburn Observatory at Madi- 
son, Wis. He was an astronomer of skill and ability and 
was the author of a number of books, both popular and 
technical. His treatise on comets was of the former nature, 
while his theoretical astronomy is to-day at the elbow of 
every computing astronomer in the laud. During the later 
years of his life, Prof. Watson’s work led him into those 
regions of the sky where the asteroids abound, these, as 
everybody knows, being the little planets whose orbits lie 
together between Mars and Jupiter and which of late 
years have been discovered in such numbers. "There are 
now known some three hundred of them, the photogra 
phers of Europe adding to the fist oftentimes half a dozen 
at once. 
The method by which they are now found is an inter- 
esting one and is practised by Dr. Max Wolf, who seems 
to have originated it, and by Palisa, Charlois and others in 
Europe, although, for some reason, Harvard Observatory 
had not undertaken the work here, excepting for the 
brighter ones which require short exposure. By means of 
an assistant, who looks constantly through a telescope con- 
nected with the photographing instrument, the latter is 
kept pointed at the same stars in the sky, following their 
apparent motion, and oftentimes the exposure is continued 
for twenty or thirty hours, the plate being inserted in the 
telescope night after night. The asteroids, having a motion 
with respect to fixed stars, produce trails of the phote 
graphic plate, these being their overlapping images as they 
change their positions, and so marked are these trails that 
the little planets may be selected from among the stars 
which are photographed almost as readily as if they had 
been printed in some different color. 
But Prof. Watson lived in the days when this labor-sa¥- 
ing device had not been invented, and although he dis 
covered a very large number for the times, his twelve 
asteroids make but little show compared with those caught 
by more recent astronomers in that great astronomica! 
‘scoop-net,’ the photographic plate. Prof. Watson was 
also greatly interested in the hypothetical planet betwee? 
Mercary and the Sun, for which the name Vulcan bas 
been assigned in advance of discovery, and spent much 
time and not a ‘little inventive genius in devising mea” 
whereby to catch it. At the eclipse of July 29, 1878, be 








Beaman are eligible to re-election. 


nents. The statutes do not require that the managers 


and Dr. Swift of Rochester reported observations of this 
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janet, his observations being otherwise explained to the vatories took active part, and in many minor matters, Dr. 
eatisfaction of astronomers in general, although Prof. Auwers has been so efficient that the trustees presented 
Watson, himself, believed to the day of his death, in 1880, his name to the Academy for their endorsement, “ Not 
that he had really seen some intra-Mercurian planets. |merely as an astronomer who has been the author of many 
Watson became a member of the National Academy, | important works, but as a worthy representative of the 
his death he left his estate, some family legacies | best astronomy of our time.” 


and at ° . j 
in trust to the Academy, the fund having since | 


eporpeel. Into this select company, the award of the present year 
heen designated the Watson Fund. The amount of money | has admitted Mr. Chandler, giving to him at once in the 
realized was not very large, sinve there were a number of | popular mind the rank which astronomers have readily 


estments which could ill afford the loss of his care and | conceded to him. 


his inv As the pupilof Dr. Gould, seleeted by 


supervision. being in all some twenty or thirty thousand dol- | him from our English High School to aid him in his practi- 
lars. The income of this is to be expended for the promotion | cal work, Mr. Chandler is schooled in the principles upon: 
of astronomical science, specific provision being made for the | which astronomy is founded, principles which are slighted 
presentation of a gold medal and a gratuity of one hundred | by some of the modern representatives of the latest fads in 
jollars in gold coin, from time to time, to an astronomer | physical astronomy. His familiarity with instruments and 
who shall have accomplished work of high merit. He | methods was acquired by years of practical work with the 
nominated as trustees of his fund his friends, Hilgard, Coffin | Coast Survey,and his knowledge of mathematics he gained in 
and Newcomb, with provision for the appointment of their | connection with an insurance company, whose actuary he 
eecessors. The high quality of the trust has been con-| was for several years. In the Boston Scientific Society, he 
tinued by the selection of Dr. B. A. Gould and Prof. | found congenial company, a free field for discussion and a 
Asaph Hall as successors to Hilgard and Coffin who passed | corps of assistants in time of need. In the modest room 
wway some three years ago. The trustees have been from | of this Society were evolved the principles of the almucan- 
the beginning men whose authority in matters astronomical | tar, a little astronomical instrument which first directed his 
has been beyond question and whose opinion and award, | attention to the variation in latitude, which has proved to 
endorsed as it must be by the vote of the Academy, is an | be the field of his latest and greatest investigation. The 
honor of the highest order. The selection of an astronomer | invention of the Science Observer Code, with the facilities 
for this award by these three pre-eminent astronomers is! which it afforded for the collection of astronomical data by 
vn endorsement of which any scientist may feel proud, | telegraph, gave to him abundant opportunity for computa- 
being the highest distinction within the gift of American | tion, and he speedily established a reputation for quickness 
scientists or American institutions. and accuracy. ‘The activity of his friends in the Society 

As the recipient of the fourth Watson medal, Mr. | quickened his interest in the variable stars, until, by com- 
Chandler has received such endorsement as to his scien-| mon consent, he has now attained that position of authority 
tific attainments as must silence in a moment any possible | in the matter, left vacant by the death of Schénfeld. The 
question as to his standing as an astronomer or the merit | hint from some Berlin observations that there might be a 
of his astronomical work. As a scientific man, he finds | variation in latitude, brought quickly to his mind his own 
himself within the circle of the elect and in the company of | observations with the almucantar, and while the Germans 
the greatest astronomers of thedecade. Four medals only | were devising means for determining whether there existed 
have been given; the first to Dr. B. A. Gould in 1887; the | any such thing, he solved the problem by a series of bril- 
second to Prof. Edward Schonfeld, Director of the Univer- | liant investigations, determined the law of variation, and 
sity of Bonn, in 1888; the third to Dr. Arthur Auwers of | now, for upwards of two years, he has been steadily corre- 
ferlin in 1891; and the fourth to Mr. Chandler. lating all the observations bearing upon this variation 





This is indeed a notable group. Dr. Gould stands as | which have ever been taken. 


the greatest astronomer of our times. The award was The variation of latitude is the astronomical subject of 
gven tohim “For his valuable labors for nearly forty | the present time. It has demanded the attention of every 
years in. promoting the progress in astronomical science, | astronomer and every astronomical institution. Its ef- 
and. especially for his successful establishment of the | fects upon the astronomy of the future have been imper- 
National Observatory of the Argentine Republic.” In the | fectly surmised. It affects every star catalogue that has 
words of his friend and fellow student, Hon. Leverett|ever been published; it presents corrections to those 
Saltonstall, Dr. Gould had ‘accomplished before he left this | astronomical quantities termed ‘constants’; it introduces 
country, “what would seem quite enough to fill the life-| its refinement into every good series of observations which 
work of a scientific man, but to him, it was the mere prepa-| has ever been taken; and it opens in the future, for as- 
ration for further work in his chosen fields.” The magni- | tronomy of precision, an opportunity far more favorable 
tude of his work at Cordoba, to which he gave fifteen | than the most sanguine had dared to expect. It is still too 
years of his life, may be judged by the fact that, at his | early to estimate the true value of Mr. Chandler's work in 
single observatory, he undertook a work comparable with | this particular alone, but this much is evident that, enor- 
that in which a federation of fourteen Northern observa-| mous in quantity and unimpeachable in quality, it gives to 
tories was engaged, and fully two-thirds as great; and | him high rank among living astronomers. We, of Boston, 
this research was prosecuted with such energy that his | therefore, have reason to be doubly proud ; first of our 
results were completed and in the hands of the printer | citizen, Dr. Gould, whose astronomical record surpasses 
before the actual formation of the Northern catalogue was | that of any other astronomer living or dead, and in the 
well begun. second place of his pupil and friend, Mr. Chandler, who 

Dr. Schénfeld, now deceased, who, like Dr. Gould, was | has already achieved, through careful and conscientious 
a pupil of the great Argelander, was the successor of the | work, so sterling and enviable a reputation. 
latter in the Observatory of Bonn. The great work upon 
whose value and merits the award was given to him was | 
the extension of Argelander’s great star catalogue, the 
Durchmusterung, from the Equator to the Southern Tropic. 
This region he explored and surveyed himself, basing his 
plan of work upon that of his teacher, but with noticeable 
improvements over the previous methods. This “ brilliant 
and priceless contribution to our stellar knowledge” was 
by no means the only achievement of this great astronomer, 
who was likewise the world’s authority on variable stars, a | 
work which, curiously enough, has fallen now upon the | 
shoulders of Mr. Chandler. There was no hesitation on | 
the part of the Watson trustees in the awarding to Prof. 
Schonfeld of the second Watson medal. 

At the Boston meeting of the Academy in April, 1891, 
the trustees again recommended the award of a Watson | 
medal, this time to Dr. Arthur Auwers of Berlin. The — —— 
most brilliant work of this scientist was the investigation | Montaigne’s bedroom, library and chapel can still be 
of irregularities in the proper motion of the stars Procyon | seen in Périgord, much in the condition they were in when 
and Sirius, irregularities which he showed were due to the | he wrote his essays. 


Joun Rircuiz, Jr. 





A HANDFUL OF SPRING BLOSSOMS. 


Here are pansies, pensive, sweet, 
’ 


In the rich grass at our feet ; 

Violets blue, with tender eyes, 
Bright as dropped from April skies ; 
Here like youthful maiden’s blush 
Hangs the wild rose on the bush ; 
Nestling in the green, behold, 
Daisies shine like stars of gold ; 
Here are lilies, fair and true — 
God’s dear flowers for me and you. 
Gather them ere spring-time fleet 
Flies from us, with winged feet. 
Artuur W. ATKINSON. 





They are situated in a tower of his 
presence of a satellite darker than its primary, the nature | ancestral country -seat, the chapel being on the ground floor, 
of whose movements he determined with great exactness. | the bedchamber above it, and the library at the top. In 
In the case of the companion to Sirius, which has been | the last-named room, which, like the sleeping apartment, 
caught by the telescope, the actual agreement of computa-| js circular in shape, numerous lecterns were placed; now 
pn with reality has been beautifully shown. Other work | jt is bare, with the exception of an unreliable armchair of 
ofimportant nature includes the establishment of a stand- | which no one knows the origin or history. But upon the 
ard to which catalogues of stars should be referred, the | pyumerous beams supporting the ceiling can still be read 
delicate determination of parallax for many stars, and— | the fifty-four inscriptions, taken from the Bible, as well as 
— important of all—the re-reduction of Bradley ’s obser- from the pagan classics, which he painted there with his 
Gineac oe —— officer of 34 great!own hands. A spiral analvoney: and a private passage 

’ oguing of the stars in the north- | enabled the great essayist to reach his chapel and attend 


THE PUBLIC DUTY OF A PRIVATE 
CITIZEN. 





REV. EDWARD K. HALE AT THE SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, APRIL 29, 1894. 

-But these were merciful men, whose righteousness has not 

been forgotten. 


The people will tell of their wisdom, and the congregation 
will show forth their praise.—Zcclesiasticus xliv., 10, 15. 


[ have spoken here, for two Sundays past, of that wider 

range of the work of the Christian Church, by which it 

tries to bring pure religion into the life of all sorts and 

conditions of men. Undoubtedly the danger, a» one or 

two good illustrations have shown us, is that what we call 

churches shall become merely coteries or club-houses, and 

shall forget the larger world of mankind. 

In that same fortnight, we have lost from present sight 

two of the members of this church, whose lives, in a very 

remarkable way, illustrate that sort of personal career 

which is what we refer to in the pulpit, when we say, as it 

is our pride to say, that in true Christian ordination all 
men are kings and priests, and that in the true Christian 

ordination all men are set about the business of bringing 

pure and undefiled religion into the world. 

Mr. Emmons died, in a noble old age, on the 20th day 

of April, and Mr. Charles Greenleaf Wood, his friend and 

ours, died only two days after. Each of them gave in life 

a remarkable example, which ought not to be passed un- 

noticed here, of what can be done by a man heartily 
engaged in what we call business life, for the levelling-up 
of the whole community. They did this work on distinctly 

spiritual or moral lines, and I could not have asked, a fort- 

night ago, in what I was saying, for better examples of the 
personal duty which | wanted to enforce than [ could have 

given in the life of either of these men, had it been proper 
for me to speak of him then. 

Mr. Emmons came to Boston, from Concord, New 
Hampshire, very early in his life. He was established, 
when he was almost a boy, in Boston, where he was to live, 
as it proved, more that seventy years. Boston was then 
what we should call a small town. It was very well led, 
it was curiously well led, and the different leaders had a 
definite idea—very interesting when we look back upon it 
—that they were to make of this town a city of God. I 
know no bit of local history which compares with the: de- 
termination of a few years at that time, to make this place 
an absolutely model city. "There was all the old New 
England passion for living to the glory of God; there was 
the new wave which I find it impossible to describe to the 
people of to-day which started in the revelation, as we may 
call it, made by Channing and his friends, that men were 
not children of the devil, but literally children of the good 
God. That circle of people went into the experiment of 
the handling of a small city, which they thought was a 
large one, with all the new enthusiasm and surprise of 
persons to whom the infinite power in such affairs was just 
revealed, Channing’s classmate and personal friend was 
Joseph Tuckerman, a well-educated Boston boy, just the 
type who now drift into business as a perfect matter of 
course, but who then, almost as a matter of course, very 
often undertook the work of the Christian ministry. I 
should like to have some of the young literary people who 
hear me write out an imagined conversation between Chan- 
ning, the idealist~—at the time when he was proclaiming 
in the pulpit of Federal street the divinity of man—be- 
tween him and Joseph Tuckerman, the son of a prosperous 
wholesale baker and contractor for bread, a young man 
who knew the wharves, knew about sailors, and if neces- 
sary could have sailed a ship to India. Imagine them 
talking about what was to be done, not simply for old 
aristocratic Boston, but with the waifs and strgys of the 
South End, of the newly laid out South Boston, and, in 
short, with all sorts and conditions-of men. 

I will not be tempted off now into such imaginings. 
But I will ask you to go back to the 11th of November, 
1832, when a little Sunday-school met for the first time, 
under the impulse of just this wave of which I speak, at 
499 Washington street. This school had that day three 
teachers and three children. I am not sure, but I think 
that the three teachers were our friends, Mr. John L. Em- 
mons, Mr. John J. May, and the late;Dr. Henry Bowditch. 
Seven weeks later the three children had increased in 
number to twenty-seven, and they needed a larger room, 
which was given them in connection with the work of Hol- 
lis Street Church, in the old meeting-house. This little 
handful of boys and girls was about that time united with 
a similar class which Dorothea Dix, our Protestant saint , 
had made; and with all the enthusiasm and practical en- 
ergy of Mr. Barnard and his young friends out of these 
two classes was developed the Warren Street Chapel. Out- 
growing the scanty quarters of the old vestry, which were 
indeed little better than a low-studded cellar formerly used 
for less edifying purposes, the use of a deserted school- 
house on Common street was gained; and eventually, with 
the audacity and enthusiasm of youth, these young men 
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erection of Warren Street Chapel. Mr. Emmons and Mr. 
Barnard, the father of Charles Barnard, were the two trus- 
tees of the original contributors. 

The work of that chapel, has, ‘ince that time, been 
taken up by many other churches and other societies, not 
only here in Boston, but the world over. But at that 
moment the plan was new to Christendom. And when we 
speak of the persons who began that work, we speak of 
persons who introduced the service of new agencies of 
which the importance, even in our own time, cannot be es- 
timated, and certainly cannot be overated. Simply, 
the idea is this: Whatever people are interested in or 
are not interested in, they are certain to be interested in 
their children. If, then, you will use your Sunday for the 
education, amusement, inspiration, and, in general, the en- 
livenment of the children of a neighborhood, you will find 
that you are gaining a controlling hold of the fathers and 
mothers of those children. On the other band, you may go 
out into the wilderness and pipe never so sweetly, or pro- 
claim never so loudly the gospel you have ,in hand to 
fathers and mothers, and they shall not come to hear you. 
But if you have interested the children of those fathers and 
mothers, you will get your hold upon a whole region as you 
do not gain it— no, not by the flaunting of banners, not by 
the blowing of trumpets, not by the beating of drums, and 
not by any claim of an apostolic succession to that business. 

Warren Street Chapel was a children’s church. Wor- 
ship was adapted to children’s abilities and necessities. 
The chapel took upon itself the supplementing of the pub- 
lic school instruction. It educated the children in morals, 
in the decencies of life, and it saw to their entertainments 
and amusements. This is the first church I ever heard of 
which founded a dancing-school for the training of children 
to dancing. It is said to be the first Protestant church 
— and I doubt whether Roman Catholic churches 
were more advanced — which introduced flowers as a 
part of the regular Sunday decoration of the sanctuary. 
Its arrangements for musical training of the children 
were far in advance of any known in this time, and there 
are not many churches which make such arrangements 
now for that central and inestimable service. If they 
picked up a boy or # girl of decided ability, either for in- 
strumental or for vocal music, that boy or girl went for- 
ward in the career thus ordained by the God of heaven. 
They travelled outside Sunday in these enterprises; they 
had what were virtually club-rdoms for the children for the 
holidays of Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. They 
had the first children’s library open at all times for the 
use of the neighborhood. So, very soon, the evening- 
schools came in, and our friend Mr. Emmons would be 
there night after night, ready to teach a boy his letters, to 


, lead him forward in the mysteries of aigebra, and person- 


ally to acquaint himself with these youngsters. Out of 
their success in this business has grown the whole system 
of evening-school education, as it is conducted here in Bos- 
ton now. From that day to this day, the evening-school in 
Warrenton street has been carried on as a part of that 
system; and it is worth while to say that the allowance 
which the city makes in the payment of teachers is, at 
Warrenton street, passed to the general funds of the 
chapel, because the teachers volunteer their work, as they 
did in the beginning. 

Please to remember that, all this time, Mr. Emmons is 
an active merchant in an active wholesale business. Yet he 
knows how to have a vocation and an avocation, and his 
avocation is the enlivening and building up of the young 
people of the South End of Boston. He said to me, when 
I first knew him, in 1856 or 1857, that there were then 
seven thousand young people in this world wha had the 
right to stop him in the street, because he had known 
them, I might say intimately, in the intimacies and 
courtesies, in the educations and amusements of Warren 
Street Chapel. Before his life was finished, that number 
undoubtedly had risen till twenty thousand would be 
nearer the truth. And I can conceive of no more grateful 
memory than to look back on such companionship and the 
inspiration for life which followed it. 

At the same time, as a trustee and director of the 
really unequalled institution for orphan boys which is now 
maintained at Thompson's Island; as the inventor, I might 
almost say, certainly as the manager, of the association for 
model lodging-houses ; later in life, as the treasurer of the 
Soldier’s Memorial Society, the society which started free 
education in the Southern States as rapidly as the Union 
armies took possession of them ;—here is a man who, with- 
out leaving one of his definite daily duties in commercial 
life, is giving himself up to the uplifting, by the infinite 
methods, of the boys and girls who live around him. In 
Puritan language, we say he is living to the glory of God. 
In gospel language, he is bringing in the Kingdom of God. 
In the language of the Book of Revelations, such a man is 
a king and a priest. And, as I said, I can have therefore 
no better exemplar for our practical, every-day nineteenth 
century career, of what a consecrated life is when it exerts 
itself in our affairs. 





There is not one of these public enterprises in which 
our friend Mr. Charles Greenleaf Wood was not heartily, 
and I might say personally, interested, and to which he, 
with equal readiness, would give of his money or of his 
time. But of him I want to speak rather with reference 
to that loyal work in the affairs of this church—work of 
the kind to which this church owes all its prosperity. And 
let me say, in passing, that if a Congregational church is 
ever good for anything, it owes it to such ministry of the 
men and women who are affiliated in its organization. I 
suppose you may build up an Episcopal church by the 
eloquence of its preacher or the correctness of its ritual. 
But a Congregational church stands for religion, and for 
nothing but religion; and unless that religion manifests 
itself in the practical, hearty, daily life of the men and 
women who make up that church, the church had better 
cease tobe. It is not to be created by any eloquence 
or elegance of any preacher; it is to be created by the 
loyal co-operation of the men and women who come to- 
gether in it, because they wish that God’s kingdom may 
come. 

Mr. Wood also came from the country to Boston. 
Some of you will remember with interest a party which he 
gave in memory of the fiftieth anniversary of his arrival 
here in the stage from Newburyport. Absolutely from the 
first moment of the independent life, if one may call it so, 
of a boy in a store sweeping the floors and filling the 
lamps for his daily vocation, he, too, understood that he 
had an avocation—that it was his business to be of use to 
other people. Of the range of what I may call his public 
work in such affairs, many of you can speak better than | 
can. You have heard me say, a hundred times, that the 
building up to this great business of life-insurance in our 
modern times is perhaps the noblest single illustration we 
have when we say that the Christian victories depend on 
the word ‘ Together.’ You know how large an interest Mr. 
Wood took in the working out of the curious details which 
belong to the great problems of those societies. But in 
speaking of his arrival here as a young adventurer from 
Newburyport, I had rather go on to speak, I will not say 
of the fatherly, but of the brotherly, interest which he al- 
ways took in snch youngsters, In this church he had, at 
one and another time, large Bible classes, which he had 
called together precisely by this element of personal inter- 
est in those with whom he had to do. And afterwards, 
when be was the superintendent of the Sunday-scoool, he 
showed just the same interest in individuals. Ifa boy was 
in his Bible class, it was not simply to learn the meaning 
of the Beatitudes, or the method by which Paul rendered 
service at Philippi, or at Rome. That boy had gained a 
personal friend in the leader of that class. Mr. Wood was 
watching that boy in the store where he was. If he wanted 
to go to the West, Mr. Wood fitted him out with his letters 
of introduction. If the boy were alone, Mr. Wood had 
him at an evening party at his house, and was playing whist 
with him, or cracking walnuts with him; he was in some 
way making the boy feel that he had one companion among 
the leaders of Boston. He could not go the West on one 
of these long business journeys of his without meeting, in 
every considerable Western town, some young fellow who 
came tohim to thank him for such kindnesses performed 
under the roof of this church. And it was a pathetic re- 
minder of such a life as that when we saw, last Tuesday, 
the numbers of young men who came here to testify to 
their regard and respect for him—regard and respect 
which gathered in such intimacies and tendernesses. 

And I need not speak of the sympathy and care which 
he gave to every detail of our administration here. He 
was in the Board of Charities almost from its formation. 
He was a member of the Standing Committee, 1 do ndt 
know for how many years, and for many years its chair- 
man. He was always present at the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, glad to join in that administration if his 
service were needed. You could call on him for advice in 
every single detail, even the least important, of parish life. 
All of which we felt at the time, but I speak of it now be 
cause, when a man so loyal is promoted to even higher ser-- 
vice, one likes to show, in a fashion, how it is that he has 
won the regard and gratitude of really a world of young 
mex and women. 


Now, it is because there are such men as that in the 
world that the world goes forward and upward. It isa 
good thing for you and me to note the work and the success 
of such men. You and I hear quite enough—we hear 
quite too much—of the combinations and the successes of 
the children of the devil. And we are asked quite too 
often, by people who do nothing but talk and whine, if we 
do not think that the world runs backward. We ought to 
hold in sight—and to make the whining people ashamed 
by doing so—the example of men who seditiously and 
steadily give themselves to the public service by definite 
work on the moral and spiritual lines. Selfishness and 
bribery and drink do not have uncontrolled sway in your 
public affairs. The reason they do not is that there are 
men and women who believe in God and the Kingdom of 





ee 
heaven and the gospel of Jesus Christ, and, also am 
steadily at work on definite lines to bring that kingdom of 
heaven into our life, and that Gospel of Jesus Chris, ints 
daily duty. If you cannot class yourself among those men 
and women, it is high time that you should ask Yourself 
where you are, and why you are not with them. 

We hear, also, quite too much about patent methods of 
improvement, based on this or that law of society, and op 
this or that process of legislation. We are asked to beliey. 
that some change of a constitution or some system of gj. 
ministration is going to set all right, as intelligent people 
really thought that the Australian ballot would settle eve, 
thing. In the midst of such worship of the Cyclopedia 
in the midst of the High Culture folly, it is wel] fo; vou 
and me to see what comes when people apply themselye 
to education based on the two words, Right and Wronp 
If a man cannot rise to the mysteries of quaternions, and 
if he cannot make his neighbors understand the intricacie 
of the silver question, he can, it seems, make little childrey 
happy, and he can help willing boys to grow up to be use 
ful men. 


FLEETING SHOWS. 





‘REGULARS.’ 

“ Washington needn’t be afraid of the Coxeyites, y 
long as the regulars are there, at the barracks, within ¢a! 
That's a case where numbers don’t count. A hundred 
regulars would down-face a thousand mob-folk. Jug 
because they are regulars and can stand together and ae 
as one.” 

** 

“But the militia down-faced a Coxey mob, the other 
day, in good style, and routed ‘em, too, without a drop of 
blood shed.” 

“Yes; the militia have made amazing progress, of late, 
toward the attitude and the powers of regulars. They ar 
learning the supreme secret that a soldier's place is not 
to reason but to obey orders. But whether if the Coxey. 
ites hadn’t come promptly out of that freight-train wher 
the Gatling gun was trained upon it, the hand of a militia 
man would really have worked that gun”— 

“ While that of a regular” — 

“Yes; as a matter of course. Because, you see, bi 
has learned what one may call responsible irresponsibility 
When, in such a struggle, a rioter falls, the regular says 
only—‘I fired my gun; being so ordered.’ The militia 
man says,‘I killed aman.’ He is not delivered yet, you 
see, from the sense of individual responsibility. It is that, 
and not, as is so often mockingly charged, ‘timorous 
ness,’ that unnerves the militiaman at the moment of action. 
It is its opposite—the sense of complete personal irrespon- 
sibility—that nerves the ‘regular... What may come o 
his action is not his affair. There is wonderful emancipa 
tion in that conviction.” 

** 

“ And in that irresponsibility there is something u- 
speakably grim and terrifying to any lawless force that 
seeks to oppose it. Without arguing the matter, they feel 
as if they faced not individual man, to be terrified o 
moved to compassion, but some blind, immovable, inev: 
table force of nature. Picture, for instance, in the days 
of the .Pennsylvania mining riots, a few years ago, that 
young lieutenant, a mere lad, just out of West Point, who, 
with just twelve men grouped about him, stood on the 
station platform, his hand on the lanyard of a Hotchkiss gus. 
Just behind him was the track on which the rioters had 
sworn the train crowded with volunteer miners shoul 
never roll into the station. In front of him the grimy. 
ferocious, howling mob, numbering upwards of a thousand; 
cursing, brandishing weapons, yelling out threats—doing 
everything but cross the thin, shining line of steel track # 
which the ‘officer-boy’ had pointed, saying ‘When yo 
cross that, I fire!’ One of the leaders of the mob cried 
him—‘ Do you mean that ?’— I mean it.’—*‘ But you know 
it would mow down a hundred men and women ?”—‘ Tha 
is not my affair.—‘ But you know there would still * 
enough of us left, the instant the gun was fired, to tear yo 
and your dozen men to pieces?—~- That, too, is not 
affair..—And not one man crossed the track. The trait 
rolled in; the new miners went their ways; the uniformed 
boy stood with his hand on the lanyard till they were go™ 
and safe ; then he too went his way. 


* * 
* 


“ And do you remember that other instance of ho*, 
after all, it isn’t a thing or a person, but what that thing” 
person stands for, that really counts? Do you remembe 
when the howling ‘ bread mob’ was sweeping everythit 
before it on the London streets that Sunday they came # 
to that solitary sentinel who stands in the low-arch 
gate of the Horse Guards? They poured do" 
upon him, a black and terrible tide; and there seem 
nothing possible but that the man should be swept 3¥# 
a straw upon that tide, and it should go rushing throug? 
the arch into the barrack yard. But that one man stood# 
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‘chores bayonet ’— that one before the thousands. And 
they knew that bayonet would surely drink ‘the price of 
: ess from some rioter’s heart, before that man went 
down. Who would pay that price? No one, apparently ; 
for the crowd of thousands recoiled before that bayonet 
It was not one man who held it; it was the British 


The mob went its way.” 
** 


lawlessn 


point. 
Army ; it was Law. 

« Well, it isn’t in soldiering alone there is such mighty 
eybtle difference between the ‘regular’ and the volunteer. 
Take it in acting. What is it makes that impassable, im- 
possible guif between the professional and the amateur ? 
Let a professional be a ‘powerfully’ bad actor; let an 
amateur be an uncommonly good actor ; yet set em on the 
same stage and why is it you say instantly—‘ professional,’ 
‘ amate ur’ —I suppose it’s being a ‘regular’; being en- 
tirely identified with the work, with the life; being of its 
atmosphere ; being i more than one is one’s self!” 

o* 

«Same in cooking, if you come to that. 
all het 
deference to the ‘ higher educationists !’— can, cook-book 


No lady, with 
cultivated brain and logic and reason —this with all 


in hand, accomplish anything like the joysome results 
achieved by the old black ‘mammy’ whose sole approach 
to definiteness of recipe is ‘jest a pinch o’ this, honey!’ and 
‘jest a taste o” that!’ and the fire ‘jest right fo’ dis kind 





‘ ;? 
ob a mess: 


She’s a regular. It’s instinct and life with 


0 for her ‘fried chicken !* O for her ‘ beat biscuit!’ 


.* * 
> 


he r 


| heard an odd thing said up in Canada, last year; 
said, too, most inconsiderately, in! the hearing of a great 
Protestant Lord Bishop who had come to dedicate a mis- 
sion church. Do you know — said this tactless speaker — 
the difference between Romanist priest and Protestant 
clergyman often seems to me the difference between the 
regular and the militiaman ? I’m a 
Protestant myself, dyed in the wool; but that’s the way 


O, bless you, no! 


For the Romanist enlists for 
the war, so to speak ; not for him compromise of comfort 


it strikes me just the same. 


with this world’s dearnesses—wife and child and home; he 
is of the ‘ Brethren of Little Ease,’ as Kipling puts it; for 
just obedience to orders, thenceforth to the end.” 

“ Wise orders? Noble orders, always?” 


“ That isn’t what I was talking about. That ceased to 





be his affair from the moment he enlisted. That's why I 
call him a ‘ regular’!” 
Dorotruy Lunprt. 
SEED AND PLANT NOVELTIES. 
Every year brings something new in flowers. This 


comes about in various ways. Sometimes it is a ‘sport’ 
that takes on a new character from that of the parent 
stock. Frequently it is a new introduction from a foreign 
land. Agents are abroad, whose special business is that 
of collecting plants. We are largely indebted to Japan for 
many of our choicest flowers and small fruits. Many 
novelties are the results of cross-fertilization between 
two species, and thus a valuable hybrid is often obtained. 
Eminent horticulturists are experimenting in many ways, 
seeking to produce something 
superior. 


unique and something 
There are those who frown on novelties and 
assert they are mostly hambugs; an old-time plant brought 
to the front and rechristened with some taking name in 
order to make a big profit on it. It cannot be denied that 
this has sometimes been done by unprincipled florists, but 
rarely, | think, for it would injure their reputation when 
found out. 

I think it is delightful to have something new to culti- 
vate, even though we may fail sometimes. We amateurs 
must not expect, as a rule, to have such results as the 
skilled florist with his hot-houses, especially with such 
plants as require hot-house treatment. Such had better 
be let alone. 

A few years ago, the Otaheite Orange was introduced 
as a variety that would blossom and bear fruit the second 
year. I know this is so for I have proved it true. I put 
my tiny plant in the garden, and in the summer it bore 
six blossoms and a wee orange started ; but on a bitter cold 


budded. 
we had a dry summer and most plants greatly suffered, 
these plants, occasionally watered, thrived and bloomed 
continuously. 
faltered, but kept on blossoming, and have never been 
without flowers. 
larger. One bears white flowers with a flush of pink on 
+ the margin ; the other has a rich carmine blossom. 
ing together in a pot they are very attractive. 
shoots, scarcely two inches long, blossom. 
a novelty of value. 


produced by Max Leichttin of Germany, said to be the 
most noted horticulturist in the world. 
sult of a cross between the finest varieties of Gandevensis 
and that lovely species, Saunderci. 
hands of M. G. Le Beeuf of France, who still further im- 
proved them. 
of this country, who resold them to another florist at the 
price of $20,000. 
in America. 


thought [ had lovely varieties before but they were quite | 


are special favorites of mine for;the late summer and autumn 
blooming. 
will open in water to the very terminus of the spike. With | 
the exception of rare hybrids, they are so low priced as to | 
be within the reach ofall. 
of earth, or even 
ground is ready for them. 
get well watered. 


I set them in the ground in June, and though 


When potted in September, they never 
As the plants grow, the blossoms are 
Grow- 

Tiny 
The Vernon is 
Last year I tested a few of the superb hybrid gladiolus 
They were the re- 
They passed into the 


They were purchased by an eminent florist 


No such gladioli were ever before seen 





They are magnificent in size and colors. 1} 


thrown into the background by these new hybrids. Gladioli | 


They are admirable for cutting, as the buds 


They can be started in a box 
in a window without earth, before the | 
In earth is better, so they can 
They should be planted in rich mellow | 
soil, at a depth of five or six inches. It is important to 
stake them before very tall. | 
Now I will tell you about some of the’seed novelties. 
There is a new class of sweet-scented pansies, the result of 
crossing the pansy (viola tricolor) with the sweet violet 
viola cornuta), thus combining the diversified colors of the 
pansy with the sweetness of the violet. The flowers are 
borne on long stems directly from the roots, like those of 
the violet. 
An illustrated plate of the petunia—‘ Giants of Cali- 
fornia ’—shows rare beauty of color, and,blotches, veinings, 
stripes, some with markings so grotesque they are aptly 
named ‘ Harlequin.’ One ofa rich dark crimson hue is 
bordered with green; a unique combination. ‘ Aurora’ is 
a lovely rosy pink with a red band around thedeep, pen- 
cilled white throat. ‘Midnight’ is a dark crimson claret, 
shaded ; fringed petals, white-veined throat; ‘ Snowstorm,’ 
pure white with yellow throat. 
The scabiosa is an admirable flower for cutting. There 
have been great improvements with this flower within a 
decade, and not only is it larger in blooms, but new colors 
have been produced. In the ‘ Leviathan’ strain there is a 
beautiful golden yellow. ‘Snowball’ is large, very double. 
The new color of this year, ‘ Fiery Scarlet,’ is quite as 
novel as a yellow. These plants are very free and constant 
bloomers and continue after quite hard frosts. 
‘Crown of Perfection’ garden pinks are hardy and be- 
long to the Heddervigi class. They are represented as of 
superior character in size and beauty ; dwarf habit, very 
double, and of various colors and combinations; bloom 
first summer from seed sown in spring. ‘Little Gem’ isa 
dwarf pink, producing abundantly flowers of a wine-red 
color, veined with rosy carmine and broadly margined with 
white. Another new pink is called ‘Fire Ball’ because of 
its intense red color. : 

New varieties of poppies are announced every year, 
and every type is represented, in gorgeous colors and those 
more quiet. ‘Rosy Morn’ is a lovely rosy pink, shading 
to salmon-pink and white at the centre. ‘ Firebrand’ ig 
brilliant orange-gcarlet; ‘El Dorado’ light yellow; ‘ Lav- 
ender Beauty,’ rich deep lavender, shading to silvery lav- 
ender ; ‘ Lady in White’ is white, of course. These are 
all large double flowering. Poppies should be sown where 
|they are to grow, as they cannot well be transplanted. 
They are fine to sow among the shrubs. 

‘ African Violet’ is a new genus recently digcovered in 
Central Africa, suitable only for indoor culture. 

Annual wallflower is said to bloom in July from seed 











night in December my window plants froze and the tiny 
fruit was lost. The plant, however, survived and started 
anew in the spring. It will not, however, like the Trifo- 
liale Orange, endure the winter in the open. On a larger 
Otaheite [ had more than one hundred blossoms one 
winter. The foliage and flowers are precisely like the true 
orange. Many have ‘planted seeds of oranges and cared 
for the plant for years without seeing one blossom; but 
here is one you can purchase for twenty-five cents all ready 
to bud and bloom. I have a little plant in my window 
that is just showing four buds, and I am sure more will 


sown in May. The old English perennial wallflower is a 
charming shrub, but its tenderness has been a hindrance to 
| its cultivation in this country to much extent, as the plants 
in a few years get too large for pots. If the new annual 
| prove as fine as the old variety, it will be a valuable ac- 
quisition to our gardens. The flowers are said to be like 


| the perennial and very fragrant. 
Mary D. WELLcome. 


| 
| 





| Tbsen is referred to in an unseemly way, by a Western 


follow, for it blossoms nearly all of the time. The fruit, of | newspaper man, as a ‘dude.’ The great advocate of im- 


course, is not large on pot plants, but the golden balls look 
Pretty and will hang on for months. 





| provements in the structure of society goes about the pub- 
lic highways, according to the Westerner, with oil on his 


Last spring a new begonia was one of'the novelties. I|hair. He wears a silk hat, a velveteen coat and patent 
two plants sent me, each about four inches in height, | leather shoes. ; 


THE FIRST IDEALIST. 


BY GRANT ALLEN. 

A jellyfish swam in a tropical sea, 

And he said, “This world it consists of Me : 
There’s nothing above and nothing below 
That a jellyfish ever can possibly know 

(Since we’ve got no sight, or hearing, or smell), 
Beyond what our single sense can tell. 

Now, all that I learn from the sense of touch 
Is the fact of my feelings, viewed as such. 

But to think they have any external cause 

Is an inference clean against logical laws. 
Again, to suppose, as I’ve hitherto done, 
There are other jellyfish under the sun, 

Is a pure assumption that can’t be backed 

By a jot of proof or a single fact. 

In short, like Hume, I very much doubt, 

If there’s anything else at all without. 

So I come at last to the plain conclusion, 
When the subject is fairly set free from confusion, 
That the universe simply centres in Me, 

And if I were not, then nothing would be.” 
That minute, a shark, who was strolling by, 
Just gulped him down, in the twink of an eye, 
And he died, with a few convulsive twists. 

— But, somehow, the universe still exists. 


From The Lower Slopes. 
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CONDITION AND CHARACTER OF HUMAN PROGRESS. 


SocraAL Evouurion. By Benjamin Kidd. New York and Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Company. 


The author of this work is new to most readers on this 
side of the Atlantic, but he is a bold and vigorous thinker 
who is likely to command the attention of sensible men 
who once begin to read what he has written. He is a 
somewhat radical but not an erratical evolutionist, and 
seeks to trace the progress of humanity along strictly evo- 
lutionary lines, and on the applied principles of biology. 
He sets forth the history of the struggle for life with its 
concomitant of the ‘survival of the fittest,’ from the 
rudimentary beginnings of living things, down tothe present 
time, and from the facts of the past confidently forecasts 
the future. The rivalry and competition obvious in the 
earlier stages, he asserts, are in no way diminished by the 
emergence of reason in man, but are rather intensified ; 
their activity now, after the incalculable improvement of 
ages, is greater than ever before. The author apparently 
believes in no suppression of their rivalry, therein differ- 
ing widely from the socialistic philosophers, with whom, 
nevertheless, he has much sympathy. He describes the 
steady and irresistible progress that has characterized 
Western Civilization, one important stage in which we are 
just now completing ; namely, the political emancipation 
of the masses—an immense stride towards their admission 
to rivalry on equal terms with the better conditioned classes. 
This is the goal towards which the whole social evolution- 
ary movement tends, but it is not, as many have fondly 
hoped, reached by the completion of this stage. Large 
numbers are yet under the thraldom of the great property- 
holders. This thraldom must be shaken off and every 
man admitted to the competitive arena on equal terms 
with every other. Towards this end humanity is now 
moving. 

The author assigns a comparatively low place to the 
human intellect in this process. He even attempts to 
show that the mental development of modern civilization 
is inferior to that of the ancients, and that the intellectual 
power of the nineteenth century is less than that of the 
sixteenth, while the progress of the later times has been 
greater than that of the earlier. Intellectual capacity, he 
declares, is not the determining factor in the rivalry of men 
and nations. In this he agrees substantially with Mr. Ward 
whose Psychical Factors in Civilization was lately noticed 
in these columns, though having a different end in view 
and arriving at his conclusion by an entirely different 
route. This view, too, harmonizes with the notion of Dr. 
Hopkins, that the intellect is the lowest of the psychical de- 
partments, being substantially a condition for the others, 
though it was remote enough from the doctor’s mind that 
any such application could be made of the doctrine. 

One of the chapters is a well-reasoned attempt to show 
that “there is no rational sanction for the conditions of 
progress.” There is something deeper and more powerful 
that is to be taken account of before we can have any ade- 
quate explanation of the remarkable evolution that is 
going on. The author regards the altruistic spirit as the 
one great deterring element in the present progressive 
movement. Its evolution is a remarkable and unique fact ; 
and this has its origin in religion. It is here that he 
sharply arraigns science for its silence respecting the 
meaning and functions of those systems which fill so large 
a place in human life and history. It has wholly failed to 
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grapple with this great question, has even regarded it as 
having only a temporary and insignificant influence, and 
has again and again vainly predicted its early disappear- 
ance. This he regards as not only unscientific to the last 
degree, but also as especially out of harmony with the 
Darwinian spirit. It is this which makes the progressive 
movement inexplicable from the standpoint of reason, 
since it is altogether super-rationalistic. The organic 
growth, it would appear, must be the social system or type 
of civilization founded on a form of religious belief. On 
no other basis than that of the profoundly altruistic spirit, 
inspired by deeply religious conviction, can there be that 
sacrifice of individual interests to the interests of society 
which is ersential to the achievement of the end towards 
which genuine human progress tends. There is no other 
rational motives that will prompt men to forego their per- 
sonal advantage for the benefit of unborn generations. 

While, as has been intimated, the author has much 
sympathy with the views advanced by leading socialists 
and indeed, as it seems to me, accepts more than is war- 
ranted in their representations of the actual conditions now 
existing, he nevertheless dissents from their essential con- 
clusions. Socialism, he says, is in conflict with the true 
humanitarian movement. The end of the present evola- 
tionary process, he insists, is essentially different from 
that of Marx. Still he evidently looks for action by the 
state, the eharacteristic feature of which will be an in- 
creasing tendency to raise the position of the poorer 
classes at the expense of the wealthier. 

[have glanced at but a few of the salient positions 
taken by this rather courageous writer. 
he is open to criticism. His style is: somewhat condensed, 
and at times involved and, for that reason, obscure. It is‘ 
difficult to understand clearly his theory of the relation of 
biology to social development. In certain passages he so 
presents his evolutionary theory as to induce the belief 
that he ignores altogether the personal element in hu- 
manity, and yet this can hardly be true of him. Then, too, 
his doctrine concerning the subordination of the individual 
to society is hardly tenable if he means by it, as his lan- 
guage frequently implies, subordination to the mere organ- 
ism. For certainly the social organism is a means of which 
individuals are the end, and the latter cannot be inferior 
to the former. But if he means that each individual in- 
terest should be subordinate to that of all other individuals, 
that will do. The book is in any case one of unusual 
value. Gro. M. STEELE. 








In some points 


FRENCH EXPLORATION 
CARTIER TO FRONTENAC. 


IN AMERICA. 
Gesmraphicn Discovery inthe In- 


rior of North America in its Historical Relations. 1534-1700. 
ith full Ca raphical Illustrations from Contemporary 
urces. 4 ustin Winsor. Boston and New York: 
oughton, Mifflin & Company. 


The French exploration of the New World, the deeds of 
daring, devotion and chivalry that gave the great domain 
of New France to the older country, only to be lost again to 
the less impetuous but quite as indomitable English—all this 
has inspired alike historian and romancer; the American, 
Parkman, has made the subject his own, and it is but 
recently that magazine readers have thrilled over Mrs. 
Catherwood's tales of the devotion of Dollard and his com- 
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THE CANERIO MAP — 1503. 
(Showing the Antilles and Coast-line of the Continent]. 


By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


panions and shuddered at the treachery portrayed in The 
Lady of Fort St. John. 

Mr. Justin Winsor’s leading purpose in writing his 
account of these daring pioneers in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries is obvious from a mere glance over 
his pages. Rarely, one may believe, has there been made 
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volume. The history of the gradual discovery of tlie New 
World might be guessed by one unfamiliar with the Eng- 
lish language, so clearly do these curious sketches set it 
forth. The opening chapter deals with explorations from 
Columbus to Cartier; and one may trace throughout the 
book the gradual change by which the rough charts of the 
Eastern coast broaden to the westward, as one hypothesis 
gives place to another; archipelago yielding to continent, 
the St. Lawrence changing its course from due west to 
southwest, the great channel to the northward assuming 
more definite shape in Hudson's Bay, the great lakes 
gradually taking truer form and the ‘ Missi’pi’ finding its 
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part, to tell his story within doors. Occasionally you could 
mark a stray ‘savage, who had come to the settlement for food 
Such characters as these, and the lazy laborers taking a 

of rest after the summer's traffic, would be grouped in 4, 
narrow street beneath the precipice whenever the Wintry sup 
gave more than its usual warmth at midday. It was haray, 
a scene to inspire confidence inthe future. It was not the be 
ginning of empire. 

Frontenac, extravagant, hasty, and venal, but vigoroy, 
and robust, with ability and enterprise—thus the autho 
seems to conceive him—closes this volume whose late 
chapters record something of that struggle between Fran 
and England for supremacy in the New World. 

The illustrations not only include the great array 9 
maps to which reference has been made already: but aly 
many early pictures which, with their naive drawing 


g, give 
An index supplies the 


reader with facilities for ready reference. 


additional interest to this volume. 
This cover in 
garnet, with a buff backing of durable cloth, is ornamented 
with two small maps that illustrate the geographical know. 
edge of the New World in 1511 and 1684, respectively, 
ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


THE Fisues or NortH AMERICA. Part IV, By William ¢ 
Harris. Llustrated. New York: William C. Harris 
The fourth part of this series, edited and published by 


Mr. William C. Harris of the American Angler, has just 








MARQUETTrR’S MAP OF THE LAKE REGION, 


By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


southward course, until only the great Northwest remains, 
hazy and uncertain. 

In 1508, for example, the St. Lawrence is scarcely in- 
dicated, if at all, on the map of Ruysch, while Mercator’s 
map, 1569, shows a fairly well-developed river, though for 
half a century there was a difference of opinion as to 
whether the St. Lawrence was a river or a great inlet of 
the sea. The absence of any indication of mountain ranges 
fact that mountains were of little interest to men 
chief object was largely to find some waterway across this 


One wonders a little, however, that the author should 
not have supplemented this admirable collection by a 
modern map of the New World. 


course of exploration. Mr. Winsor’s book will scarcely 
appeal to the popular taste that delights in lengthy and 
picturesque descriptions and is rather impatient of maps 
than otherwise. There is little rhetoric, yet an occasional 
hint shows the author to be not unmindful of that philo- 
sophical aspect of history which does not specially belong 
to his chosen point of view; as when in commenting upon 
the different theories of government that dominated the 
settlement of Canada and of New England, he writes : 
Cardinal Richelieu had with an evil eye marked out his 
policy, and Canada was to receive the impress of feudalism. 
The institutions of the European past were to be evolved amid 
the American forests, and just ata time when there was already 
planned among the neighboring English, in the compact of the 


‘ Mayflower,’ a departure from the old-world principles of entail 
and primogeniture in the elevation of equal rights. 


As the very title of the book implies, the history of the 
period that it covers is centered about the great explorers. 
The author's sketch of La Salle and his work has perhaps 
the most of interest for the general reader. Mr. Winsor 
joins issue with Bancroft on the point of Jesuit leadership, 
declaring Bancroft's rhetoric too sweeping; pointing out 
that the priest, when he led the way, was not always a 
Jesuit and that the pioneer was oftener a trader than a 
priest. Mr. Winsor’s general reference to the Jesuits 
implies a suspicion on his part that they have received 


New France. 

His passage on the condition of affairs at Quebec 
immediately after Champlain is worth quoting as one of 
the somewhat rare specimens of picturesque generaliza- 
tion. 


The dream of empire which Champlain had cherished had 
come to this. 
the cliffs of Cape Diamond. Along the foot of the precipice 
scant population lived, carried on their few handicrafts, and 
stored their winter’s provisions. lt was a motley crowd which, 


blew along the river channel. 
who sought to give some color to the scene in showing as much 


wind would permit. 





such a collection of, charts and maps as appear in this 


his looped hat. 


upon these early maps is easily to be accounted for by the | 
whose | 


new land by which they might gain their dream of Cathay. | 


This special attention to cartography precludes great | 
detail as to the events that took place during this long | 


fully as much credit as they deserve in the conquest of | 


was a row of unsightly and unsubstantial buildings, where the | 


in the drear days, sheltered itself here from the cold blasts that 
There was the military officer, 


of his brilliant garb as the cloak which shielded him from the 
The priest went from house to house in 
The lounging hunter preferred, for the most 


appeared. It contains, as do the former volumes, two 


colored illustrations of fishes ; one of a splendid specimen 
of the fresh water drum or sheepshead, the other of th 
Montana grayling. Both the fish were captured by Mr. 
Harris himself, while his artist, Mr. J. L. Petrie, was close 
at hand to catch the beauties of the fishes while fresh from 
\the water. The pictures, from the establishment of Arm. 
strong & Co. of Cambridge, are large in size and brilliant 
in tint, and are well worth framing. 

The work which Mr. Harris has laid out for himself is 
important in its various details. In the first place, the 
time and trouble necessary to secure fresh specimens of 
each of our American fishes is by no means to be despised 
Nor is a single fish*all that is necessary. So evanescent 

are the hues of these creatures that sometimes specimen 
after specimen must be caught before the artist can catch 
and classify the fleeting tints. The Montana grayling 
which is here presented was. caught during a camp of sev- 
eral weeks on the banks of the Gallatin River in Montana, 
in which the sportsman had as usual the company of the 
artist. 

The text of the present part occupies itself with the 
| sharks, saw-fishes and rays, and is illustrated with several 
Taken all in all, this work 
by Mr. Harris is of importance both as an educational book 
and as a book interesting to whomsoever cares for the 


process prints of good quality. 


| sport of angling. 


The articles by ‘ Droch’ that appeared in Life, under 
the heading Overheard in Arcady, with the illustrations by 
| Oliver Herford, F. G. Attwood and A. E. Sterner, which 
originally set them off, have been printed on nice paper 
| and bound in crimson cloth (New York: Charles Scrib- 
iner’s Sons). The cover, with the title in well-propor- 
| tioned gilt letters in the upper corner, and the nom de 
| plume of Mr. Bridges in the lower corner, is a bit of bind- 
| ery pleasant to the eye. 

In each of these ten articles Mr, Robert Bridges, whose 
name appears on the title page, has represented characters 
from the books of an author, discussing their cre 
lator. In several instances Mr. Bridges has very cleverly 
| caught the literary style of the author who is under fire, 
| and has rendered the personality of the character who is 
talking pretty well. In some instances he has failed to do 
either. His. Mrs. Hawksbee, for instance, is earnest 
enough to be Miss Cuyler herself; Mrs. Hawksbee, who 
in Kipling’s real life was always cynical and flippant. 
But the articles deserve a less trivial In 
| them Mr. Bridges has succeeded often in setting forth, in 
la few, straightforward words, the good and bad points of 
an author. One of the articles, that on Mr. Henry James. 
stands out before the others, distinguished by its sweetness 
of style and picturesqueness of conception, as well as for 
the excellent summary of the excellencies and deficiencies 
The article on Kipling * 
| good, too, though it contains very little Mulvaney, and also 
that on Barrie; but it is difficult to see how Mr. Bridges 
could have pictured a gathering of Barrie’s characte™ 
without including Noble Simms. Overheard in Arcady, 
| not very profound, a series of summaries rather than 
| dissertations, is at least a charming little book. 


criticism. 





of the author which it gives. 


There was a fortress with a few small guns on | 


A Beginner, by Rhoda Broughton ( New York: D. 
| Appleton & Company), is a novel about a novel. If 
| writers continue to talk ‘shop’ in their books, their readers 
may some day have a novel about a novel that is descrip 
tive of a novel; a process that might go on ad infinitum. 
The outcome of Miss Broughton’s story is easily forese®* 
by any reader wise in the ways of story-tellers, and need 
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not be here set forth. The point that she makes in repre- 
genting the author of Miching Mallecho— a’ novel 
of passion—as & refined, pure-minded girl, who draws her 
offensive scenes neither from her experience nor her heart, 
but solely from her theories aided by her imagination, is prob- 
ably well taken ; one remembers Emerson’s remark about 
the “innocent Agnes,” whose conversation shocked and 
chamed as no dévergondée’s would have done. Mrs. Rives- 
Chanler, it may be remembered, was surprised and pained 
criticisms on The Quick or the Dead, as is Miss 
Yet 
if all these writers who hold that health is regained by com- 
pelling the patient to remain among the horrors of the dis- 
eecting-room would ponder the apostolic injunction concern- 


at the 
» onghton’s heroine over those on Miching Mallecho. 


ing things pure, honest, lovely and of good report, perhaps 
they might accomplish as much for good morals, as they do, 
and assuredly more for gogd taste. 

One feels quite certain, by-the-by, that Miss Brough- 
ton’s heroine would not have permitted her aunt to ascribe 
plain living and high thinking to Milton, without setting 


her right. Surely the author as well as her heroine must 


have known better! 


SOME MAY MAGAZINES. 

SJeven of the sixteen stories which Romance presents 
n its May number are either written expressly for it or are 
original translations. Among these the leading tale is a 
society story, in the setting of Central Park in May, by 
Rhodes Macknight. 
by Justin McCarthy, Raymond Hunt and others; stories 
of adventure by Edmond About and Henry W. French 
and humorous tales by Elizabeth W. Champney and 
Charles Mouselet, and others equally full of interest. 


There are also beautiful love stories 


The Table of Contents of the May Number of Home 
and Country embraces the following: In the Love-God’s 
Domain, by Frederick Hammond; Summer Days on Cape 
Cod, by Alvan C. Nye; The Union Soldier—He Seeks 
Justice, not Charity, by Hon. John A. Pickler, M. C.; The 
Sociology of Animals, by James F. Richards; An Error 
and its Consequences, by Josie R. Nicholls; People Seen 
How I 
Stepped Onto The Platform, by Capt. Jack Crawford ; 
Are Women Mentally Inferior to Men? by F. J. 


in Constantinople, by Thomas M. Carpenter ; 
Amy; 
Artificial Flowers, by Mary Surman, ete. 

The Mineral Collector is a monthly publication of some 
sixteen pages, devoted to the interests of the collector, 
student, dealer and miner of mineral specimens. Judging 
from the general tone of its contents, it would seem to con- 
tain some excellent hints on the treatment of specimens, 
together with various bits of information as to certain min- 


eralogical formations. The editors, Messrs. Chmberlain 


and Bates, guarantee a monthly publication and twelve 
It is published by The Mineral Collector Com- 


numbers. 
pany, 58 Pearl street, New York. 


The Quarterly Illustrator for April, May and June, con. 


tains brief clever papers by Nym Crinkle, George Parsons 
Lathrop, Henri Pene du Bois, Alexander Black, Clarence 
Elizabeth W. Champney, 
George Wharton Edwards, W. J. Baer, Cromwell Childe, 
Henry Russell Wray, Henry Eckford, Charles M. Skin- 


Cook, John Gilmer Speed, 


ner, Charlotte Adams. 


M. 


ant and Alfred Paris. 


The latest issue of the quarterly organ of spiritualists, 
the Psychical Review, contains the second part of the ac- 


count of the wonderful séances at Milan. 


rences published by Dr. Carl du Prel. 
du Prel, the spirits submitted to test conditions. 


in the air to be photographed. 


with the occult. 


doubtedly serves the purpose of delighting the Faithful. 


An anonymous physician contributes a clear and inter- 


esting account of diagnoses made by clairvoyants. 


power can be valuable as a diagnostic. 


Rev. T. E. Allen, the secretary of the Psychical Society, 
im an editorial puts himself “forward as the champion of 
the spiritualistic hypothesis, and throws down the gaunt- 
let to the world.” He says the reasons why he puts him- 


Painters whose pictures are repro- 
duced and life work lightly touched upon, include William 
Chase, George H. McCord, J. G. Brown, W. Ver- 
planck Birney, Stanley Middleton, E. M. Bicknell, George 
H. Boughton, Frank DeHaven, Harry Fenn, Aymar Pez- 


It is a résumé 
by Prof. A. M. Comey of the separate report of the occur- 
According to Dr. 
For in- 
stance, themselves invisible, they held a table suspended 
Such a report convinces 
no one, for nowadays every one has dabbled in spiritualism, 
and read spiritualistic literature enough to know how 
liable are even the best of men to be deceived in dealings 
To believe, one must see, and even then 
he cannot be sure he is not deceived. But the report un- 


Ina 
certain number of cases, pathological conditions that had 
remained hidden to the physicians were revealed to the 
‘psychics ’; also, sometimes the ‘ psychics’ made mistakes. 
Even if the correct statements were due to something 
besides coincidence, they were evidently not to be relied 
upon. It will be necessary to determine clearly the con- 
ditions under which the ‘psychic’ force acts before the 


self forward as the champion of the spiritualistic hypothe- 
sis are: “1. That I believe it to be true. 2. That I 
believe myself peculiarly fitted to undertake the task. 
3. That I am inspired to do so.” Mr. Allen makes this 
statement because he thinks that, in order to draw upon 
the public for investigation funds, the Psychical 
Society must show that it has at its head a man capable of 
judiciously expending the money in research. Therefore 
he may be pardoned the slight immodesty in his declara- 
tion. The statement will hardly win him confidence, how- 
ever; it is too injudicious for that. Moreover, he bases 
his fitness for the position partly on his possession of 
‘psychic ’ power, but his demonstration that he has that 
power is valueless. It may be that, as Mr. Allen says, he 
has been, as secretary of the Psychical Society, “ the chief 
worker from the beginning, and that without my enthusi- 
asm, devotion ard labor the society would very probably 
not be in existence to-day” ; but it was rash of his co- 
workers to let him say so. 

A new quarterly appeared in England on the 16th, 
under the remarkable catch title, The Yellow Book. The 
publishers, Messrs. Elkin Matthews and John Lane, the 
young English firm that devotes itself to the production of 
good editorials of rather unusual works, modestly an- 
nounced that the Yellow Book would be “ fresh, brilliant, 
varied and diverting,” that it was to observe a “ delicate, 
decorous and reticent mien and conduct,” and that it would 
have “the courage of its modernness and will not tremble 
at the power of Mrs. Grundy.” ‘Truly, though they say it 
that shouldn’t, Messrs. Elkin 
believe 


Matthews and John Lane 
It will appear in America, 
Book-lovers will look with some 
curiosity among the vellow-covered literature on the news- 
stand. 


in their mavazine. 
doubtless, next week. 





NOTES. 
The April Bulletin of the Public Library of the City 
of Boston is half taken up with the Index of Historical 
Fiction, and half with the titles of the Library’s excellent 
collection of Arctic and Antarctic works. Among them 
have been included, for the sake of convenience, books on 
Iceland, Alaska, Siberia, Hudson’s Bay and Lapland. 
They swell the list a good deal, but even without them it 


a picture was proper or not. The penalty for the offense 
is imprisonment of not less than a year. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons add to their list of volumes for 
summer reading Peak and Prairie, by Anna Fuller, author 
of Pratt Portraits and-A Literary Courtship. 


Ibsen’s play, The Master Builder, has been translated 
into French and presented without much success on the 
Paris stage. 

Langdon Elwyn Mitchell, son of Dr. Weir Mitchell, 
and author of Sylvian and Other Poems, will immediately 


publish another volume of poems through Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Roberts Brothers annourice Wayside Sketches, by Eben 
J. Loomis, which treats of the advance of the seasons, the 
coming and going of birds, the first flowers of spring, and 
quiet walks in the country. 

The Quarterly Illustrator is about to publish a book of 
selections from the photographs taken by the members of 
the American Photographic Society here and abroad. The 
book is to be called Camera Mosaics. 


And now a street in London, that was once called for 
Admiral Nelson, has been re-named after Mr. Kipling. 
There are other streets named'after Lord Nelson; other- 
wise—, 

There must be many who will be glad to learn that 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are about to publish a Memoir 
of Rev. Samuel Longfellow, and a volume of his Essays 
and Sermons, both edited by Rev. Joseph May of Phila- 
delphia. 

The doughty Governor Tillman of South Carolina, de. 
fender of the state saloon, explains and upholds his course 
during the recent liquor riots in an article, Our Whiskey 
Rebellion, which appears in the North American Review 
for May. Mr. Nathan Straus of ‘Macy’s,’ New York, 
who furnished food and coal at cost prices to about seventy- 
five thousand men each week, throughout last winter has 
an article in the same number on Helping People to Help 
Themselves. Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale contributes 
a review of The Unknown Life of Christ, that remarkable 
book whose contents were summarized in Tue Common- 
WEALTH of April 7. Sarah Grand has an article on The 





is large. On the whole, it covers the ground very well 


though it is not absolutely complete. For instance, the ex- 
cellent treatise by Dr. Emil Bessels on the Eskimos ap- 
pears to be missing. The collection includes works in 
English, German, French, Norwegian, Swedish, Italian, 
Eskimo, etc. Many of the books are translations ; in fact, 
the catalogue is interesting as indicating in part how much 
interest foreign nations, especially the French have taken 
in our English and American expeditions. The titles have 


obvious heads, as for example, Esquimaux. This form of 
spelling is retained in the Bulletin, though the more sim- 
ple Eskimo is now almost universally used by writers on 
Arctic subjects. Very wisely the cataloguers have in- 
cluded the official or popular titles of Expeditions, and 


books to be consulted upon those expeditions. 


abord the Speedwell of London Robert Lock master bound 
for New England.” 
session of W. H. Whitmore, Esq., city registrar. 
Bulletin is published by the Trustees of the Library. 


The next volume in the little Autonym Series (New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons), will be The Upper Berth, 
by Marion Crawford. 


Under the title of The White Crown and Other Stories 


summer book by Herbert D. Ward. 


written by Very Rev. Arthur P. Stanley, Dean of West- 
minster, deals with the Early Clergy of the Christian 
Church. 


the clergymen. 


& Company, Boston. 
every one who is interested in the Christian Church. 


E. Francis, will soon be issued by the Riverside Press. 


Youth, by Charles Wagner, published by Dodd, Mead 


lance), will be issued shortly. 
done by Cora Hamilton Bell. 


In Jacksonville, Florida, a bookseller has been con- 


of Paris. 





been arranged in divisions according to regions or other 


under them, as headings, have given references to the 
The Bulle- 


tin ends with a fac-simile of the “lyst of the Pasingers 


The original document is in the pos- 


The 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will shortly publish a promising 


The tenth chapter of the book on Christian Institutions 


The chapter sets forth the origin of the various 
orders of the clergy, briefly traces the early history of the 
orders, and presents certain data about the condition of 
It has been ‘printed in pamphlet form, 
and is for sale atten cents per copy, by J. Stillman Smith 
Undoubtedly it will be valuable to 


The Story of Dan, a story of Irish peasant life, by M. 


& Company last year, has just passed into a second edition. 
A new book by the same author, entitled Courage (Vail- 
The translation has been 


victed of displaying and selling improper pictures, because 
he showed, in his window, a reprint of Rubens’s Judgment 
All the witnesses admitted that they had never 


heard the story of Paris, and one said he had never heard 


Man of the Moment. 


The series of papers by Lawrence Hutton on Literary 
Landmarks, which is presently to begin in Harper’s Mag- 
azine, is to be illustrated by Frank Vincent Du Mond. 
The artist is now abroad making his preliminary sketches. 
Mrs. Blaine is working steadily, collecting materials for 
the life of her husband which she and Gail Hamilton are 
to write. 


An article in Lippincott’s for thig month says living in 
Europe is as expensive as living here. Mr. William 
Henry Bishop evidently has a different opinion. He has 
written a book, called the House Hunter in Europe (New 
York : Harper and Brothers), in which he insinuates into 
pleasant narrative the statistics about foreign housekeep- 
ing. The cost of everything—rent, servants’ wages, rail- 
way fares, whatever one needs to know—is given in a 
practical and helpful spirit, so that the book is not less in- 
structive than entertaining; and to those who, like the 
author, “ mean to keep house in romantic places and see 
the life through and through,” it will be invaluable. 


The Hartford Seminary Press will publish, about May 
20, six lectures on Wealth and Moral Law by President E. 
Benjamin Andrews. 


‘The Pseudonym library is to be hereafter issued by 
Putnams under the title, the Incognito Library. The first 
book in the new series will be The Shen’s Pigtail, by M——. 


The prospective publication of the memoirs of the 
Baron de Meneval, who became Napoleon’s private secre- 
tary after the latter had become dissatisfied with Bourrienne, 
has aroused considerable interest in Paris and London. 


A new and cheaper edition of Congressman Walker's 
valuable little book on Money, Trade and Banking will 
appear shortly. 


There is a picture of Miss Beatrice Harraden, the 
author of Ships that Pass in the Night, appearing in the 
papers. Her face, according to the cut, is as dismal as 
her book : she wears glasses upon her long nose, and her 
mouth is a slit. A long, solemn wrinkle slants from her 
nose down toward her chin. With her broad forehead, 
however, she is undeniable an intellectual looking woman. 
She may well look learned. She is an A. B., in classies, of 
the London University, an enthusiastic advocate of the 
higher education of women, a persistent player of the 
‘cello. Indeed, she has played and written so much as to 
weaken her right ulnar nerve so that her hand is useless. 
She has had to learn to use her left hand. She is presently 
coming, by her doctor’s advice, to spend several months on 
a fruit farm in California, where she will write another 
novel. The book of hers, about to be published by Put- 








of mythology or even of the Greeks, but he knew whether 


nam’s, is a collection of Short Stories. 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


Saturpay, May 5. 
Gently I took that which ungently came, 
And without scorn forgave; do thou the same. 
S. T. Coleridge. 
Sunpay, May 6. 
Heaven-born, the soul a heavenward course must hold. 
The wise man, I affirm, can find no rest 
In that which perishes; nor will he lend 
His heart to aught which doth on time depend. 
Wordsworth. 
Monpay, May 7. 
The primal duties shine aloft like stars 
The charities that soothe, and heal and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of man like flowers. 
Wordsworth. ° 
Turspay, May 8. 
Kindness has resistless charms, 
Fiercest anger it disarms, 
And clips the wings of flying love. 
Rochester. 
WeEpDNESDAY, May 9. 
"Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
. Tennyson. 
Tuurspay, May 10. 
Perish wealth, and power, and pride ! 
Mortal boons by mortals given ; 
But let constancy abide : 
Constancy’s the gift of Heaven. 
Scott. 
Fripay, May 11. 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 
Milton. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


LOYAL LEGION. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Commandery 
of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States was held at the American House Wednesday even- 
ing. Nearly four hundred members were present and 
Colonel Albert A. Pope, commander, presided. 

The guests of the commandery were Colonel Henry 
Parsons, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles F. Woodward, Major 
George H. Chaffin, Major Charles K. Darling, Adjutant 
James T. Soutter, Quartermaster J. M. Carpenter, Sur- 
geon Charles H. Rice, Rifle Inspector J. W. Jones, Pay- 
master E. L. Tucker and Chaplain W. F. Dessault, all of 
the Sixth Infantry, M. V. M., and Lieutenant Frank C. 
Brownell. There was no speechmaking at the dinner, but 
theré was music and much story-telling. 

At the business meeting there were elected as officers, 
Brevet Lieutenant Colonel Henry Lee Higginson, U.S. V., 
commander ; Brevet Brigadier General Charles Lawrence 
Peirson, U. S. V., senior vice-commander; Pay Director 
Edward May, U.S. N., junior vice-commander ; Colonel 
Arnold A. Rand, U.S. V., recorder; Colonel Charles Ed- 
ward Hapgood, U. 8. V., registrar; Brevet Major William 
Price Shreve, U. S. V., treasurer; Brevet Major Andrew 
Robeson, U.S. V., chancellor; Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
D. D., chaplain; Captain George Nathaniel Carpenter, U. 
S. V., First Lieutenant James Norman North, U.S. V., 
Brevet Major-General George Henry Nye, U.S. V., Sur- 
geon Augustus Peek Clark, U.S. V., and Acting Volun- 
teer Lieutenant Charles Webster Wilson, late U.S. N., 


council. 


NATURAL HISTORY SOCIRTY. 


The annual meeting of the Boston Society of Natural 
History was held in its lecture room Wednesday evening. 

Reports of the curator, secretary, librarian, treasurer 
and trustees and of the Walker prize committee were read 
and accepted. The election of officers resulted as follows : 
President, William H. Niles; vice-presidents, Samuel 
Wells, Nathaniel S. Shaler, William G. Farlow; curator, 
Alpheus Hyatt; secretary, Samuel Henshaw ; treasurer, 
Edward T. Bouvé; librarian, Samuel Henshaw; council- 
lors for three years, S. L. Abbott, William S. Bryant, 
William M. Davis, J. Walter Fewkes, Edward G. Gardiner, 
Henry W. Haynes, Miss Catherine I. Ireland, Benjamin 
Joy Jeffries. 

Professor W. G. Farlow read a paper on Edible Forms 
of Mushrooms Related to Agaricus Campestris. 

HISTORIC GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Rev. W. DeLos Love of Hartford, Conn., read a paper 
before the New England Historic Genealogical Society 
Wednesday afternoon on The History of Fast Day in 
Massachusetts. 

At the business meeting John Ward Dean, librarian, 
reported that during the month of April there had been 
presented to the Soviety 26 volumes, 43 pamphlets and 7 
photographs. 

The following named candidates for membership were 





elected: Olney Arnold, Pawtucket, R. 1.; Abram English 
Brown, Bedford, Mass.; Francis Henry Fuller, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. 


At the 147th corporate meeting of this.Club, next 
Wednesday afternoon, Col. T. W. Higginson will present a 
large and valuable herbarium of American ferns, bequeathed 
to the Club by the late E. H. Hitchings of Malden, who 
was a member in 1893-4. Mr. T. A. Joggan, Jr., of the 
University Museum, will address the Club on The New 
Timber Reserve of the Yellowstone Park, and will illus- 
trate the subject with lantern views from photographs 
taken by him last summer. 

The May Walk, next Saturday, is from Hamilton, past 
Chebacco Lake, to West Manchester. The route will lie 
over Brown's Hill, and through fields and woods, avoiding 
roads as much as possible, past Chebacco Lake. The latter 
part of the way will be through the woods in which can be 
seen rocky heights and boulders covered with moss and 
ferns. 

The Memorial Day Excursion will start for Greenfield 
on the 26th, returning on the 31st. Arrangements will also 
be made for an all-day excursion from Boston on the 30th 
in charge of Mr. J. Allen Crosby. 


WEATHER-CROP BULLETIN. 


The United States Department of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with the Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture, issues the following weather-crop bulletin for the 
week ending April 30, 1894, with a general summary of 
the weather for the winter 1893-4 : 

The weather for the past winter in New England has 
been generally favorable to grass and winter grains and 
for fruits except peaches. 

The fall was pleasant and open and much work was 
completed, and the ground put into good shape for the 
winter. December (1893) as a month was cold, though the 
last half was warmer than usual, and the 25th was one of 


the warmest Christmas days for a number of years. The 
14th was an extremely cold day; but through all the cold- 
est weather the ground was well ‘covered with snow 


throughout New England and comparatively little damage 
was done. The precipitation was slightly in excess, ex- 
cept in western districts. 

January was mild in all southern sections, but was cold 
with strong temperature ranges in the extreme north. On 
the 10th and 11th the temperature fell to 30° or 40° below 
zero in northern Maine but there was a fairly good cover- 
ing of snow, and there has been no indication of injury to 
grass or grain roots or fruit. The ground was not so well 
covered in the South, but the cold was less intense and 
probably nothing suffered. 

February was the ‘winter’ month of the season, and 
gave much stormy, cold weather. The 24th was the cold- 
est day for the month, and in many places the coldest for 
years. At Provincetown, Mass., on Cape Cod, the tempera- 
ture fell to 1° below zero—the lowest ever recorded by the 
present observer. Along the southern and eastern coasts 
the highest for the day was from 5° to 12° above zero while 
in western Massachusetts, Vermont and New Hampshire 
the warmest part of the day showed from 4° to 11° below 
zero. The ground was well protected with snow through 
all this cold and little damage was done to roots. Fruit 
growers, however, report much damage to peaches, and 
various estimates give from 60 per cent to 80 per cent 
killed. 

March was extremely warm and day. All the first two 
thirds of the month was unseasonably warm; the snow dis- 
appeared rapidly, and buds began to swell and even to 
start lightly. The | ast part of the month was colder, with 
a sharp cold wave on the 27th. Very great damage was 
done in the central and southern parts of the United 
States, and at first it was feared that New England had 
suffered with the rest. 
prominent fruit growers. 

C. W. Hubbard, Middlet own, Conn., is convinced that 
no damage has been down to apple or pear buds, as they 
had not reached a stage of development to sustain injury. 
In regard to peach buds he has made an examination, and 
upon cutting them open found them softened but not dis- 
colored, as is usually the case when ruined by cold. He 
has made comparisons throughout the orchids in the state, 
and calculates that the amount saved will be about 15 per 
cent. 

J. H. Hale, South Glastonbury, Conn.: “As you may 
know, 60 to 80 per cent of the peach buds in Connecticut 
were killed by the cold weather of February 24; the bal- 
ance was evenly distributed over the trees and were badly 
swollen by the warm weather. Careful examination now 
shows that not more than 2 per cent of those remaining 
have been injured by the cold of this month (March) and 
if no further damage is done there is still a fair prospect 


The following extracts are from 





— 


of a crop of peachers of most varieties throughout central 
Connecticut, and, I am inclined to think, all ove, the 
state.” 

Professor L. F. Kinney, Kingston, R. L.: “ We find - 
indications that the recent cold spell has injured the fy, 
| buds in this locality.” 

Dr. J. Fisher, Fitchburg, Mass.: “I think no buds o 


| Fruit trees were sufficiently swollen to be insured by the 
: ) 





recent cold spell. The buds in the three northern states Were 
even less advanced and with few exceptions no damage ji 
feared.” 

April has been generally very favorable for farm wor 
and growth of crops, and the end of the month finds th 
season fully two weeks ahead of the average. Grass , 
universally reported in fine shape, except where the 
drought of last year makes a thin stand now. The latte; 
part of the month was mostly dry, with only one-fourth to 


one-half inch rainfall in the past week ; the general report 
is that the top of the ground is getting quite dry and tha 


rain would advance vegetation very much. 
At Eastport, Me., the rainfall for the month js 1,9 





| inches below the normal, and the deficiency from the sya) 
| amount since January 1 is fully ten inches. Except this 
lack of rain, the weather in this state has been very favor 
| able. Plowing has been begun, and in a few instances 
grain has Deen sown and gardens planted, though this 
} work is not general yet. The correspondent of Houlton 
| cites only one instance of field potatoes being planted. 

In Northern New Hampshire and Vermont the condi 
| tions are much the same as in Maine, except on the shores 
of Lake Champlain, where the season is more advanced, 
In the southern counties grain has been mostly sown and 
some potatoes and gardens planted. Grass looks especially 
well, and in a few pastures cattle are getting their entire 
living. 

Quite a good deal of work has been done in Massachu- 
setts; early vegetables are coming up; asparagus has been 
cut in places and rhubarb is ready for market. Plums and 
cherries are in blossom and buds are appearing very rap- 
idly on other fruit. 
badly winter killed. 
fields. 


In the southern part of Rhode Island and Connecticut 


At Grafton, Mass., raspberries were 
Rye is almost ready to cut in some 


fruit buds are in blossom, grain is mostly sown, asparagus 
is in market and potatoes are reported as half planted, 
The peaches generally show a very poor blossom. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 





The dramatic season is practically ended. ‘To-night 
the Hollis St. Theatre closes its doors, till the invigorating 
autumn winds shall come calling at their portals. An es 
sentially ‘ summer show ’ obtains at the Columbia; witha 
few exceptions, all the attractions offered bear unmistaka- 
bly the somewhat dusty stamp of the end o’ the season. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, this week, brilliant and 
piquant Lillian Russell has won the favor of the town with 
a sparkling performance of ‘ Girofié-Girofla.’ At the Tre- 
mont Theatre, the Bostonians have carried us to the lusty 
greenwood, with ever-delightful ‘ Robin Hood.’ At the 
Boston Museum, Seabrooke, in ‘ Tabasco,’ still gives us 
spectacle of the brightest and song of the merriest. At 
the Park Theatre, ‘The Rainmakers’ still wakes light 
laughter. At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘ Hands Across 
the Sea” has appeared as successfully as of old, to the 
homely human sympathies. 

At the Grand Opera House, the sweet, hearty old Irish 
drama, ‘ Arrah-na-Pogue ” has had a week of genuinely de 
lightful presentations. The settings were charmingly pic 
turesque ; the acting was spirited and sympathetic. Echoes 
from old, unforgotton days floated back on the strains of 
‘The Wearin’ 0’ the Green.’ Mr. Johnson’s ‘ Shaun, 
though something lacking in plasticity and unctuous humor, 
was comely, virile and honest. Miss Doyne’s ‘ Arrah’ was 
not altogether a fortunate effort; missing, almost continv- 
ally, the note of simple, ingenious girlishness which is the 
key-note of the part. Miss Clarke’s Fanny Power was 
gracious and gay; Mr. Gould’s McCoul convincing and 
manly; Mr. Keenan’s Feeney an amazingly clever and 
picturesque bit of character-work, though a thought too 
closely modelled on a well-known Uriah Heep, Next week, 
‘ Hamlet’ is announced, with Mr. Haworth in the title-part 

At the Columbia Theatre, the performances of the 
Hagenbeck Trained Animals have given much pleasure 
and amaze to a world not accustomed to think of seals 4 
blessed with a sense of humor, or lions as amenable t 
moral suasion. The ‘show’ is a unique one, worth many 
visits. Man is a word spelling itself large when one see 
one of that species flinging himself down in careless, ¥* 
armed repose, amid a tumbling group of lions, or cuffing 
one aside when too importunate. There are moments #* 


of a realized fairy tale ; as when the Serpent Queen stands, 
an outline of vivid scarlet, against a background of dark 
jungle, and around her head the pigeons circle and fluttered, 
to alight at last on her outstretched arms, fearless of the 
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aed gray snake, coiled about her waist, its wicked head 
« otonien® in weird submission to her glance. Nothing so 
wrfect of its not ignoble kind has in years been shown 
r ng us. Students of animal life and lovers of novel 
ponte will alike find congenial hours at the Columbia 
during the visit of the Hagenbeck troupe. i 
The single important announcement for the coming 
week is that the world-famous French Romantic actor, 
Mounet-Sully, will appear at the Tremont Theatre in a 























listinguished repertory, including ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Hernani,’ 
disting - 


Ruy Blas’ and ‘Oedipe Roi.’ KE. G. 8. 


The Prospect for German Opera. 


It is to be hoped that a season of German Opera will 


e out of the present chaos of plans in New York. Mr 
rise out 


Walter Damrosch encouraged by his friends and by the | vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
alter , * . 


: . 8 
veatness of the audiences that heard his performances of 
greatnt 
Wagner Opera, has announced that he will give the com- 


1s of ‘the master’ on a grand scale next winter. 


positiot ; , , 
[he newspaper critics are aghast. A subscription list is > 
being circulated to raise money for the purpose of giving 
\Wacner under the direction of Herr Anton Seidl. 


riends of each leader are subscribing money and bustling 


about and quarreling with the friends of the other leader, 
snd writing letters to the papers, laudatory of their man. 





Out of this, what shall come? There is not room for two 
German Opera companies, even in New York. But it is | 
not probable that either leader will withdraw from the field | 
at present. So there may be two companies in the city 


next winter; perhaps at the same time, perhaps not. And 


lose money. But there will be this benefit: the discussion | 
will probably be strong enough to arouse popular curiosity | 
> | 


as to what this German Opera is, any way. People brought 





up on Trovatore will go to hear Tristan and Isolde. Ger- 
man Opera will gain a firm foothold here, and season after | 
next we may have one company to sing French and Italian 


: ‘ . . | 
music, and one to sing German music ; both companies 





well supported and of high standards of excellence. 

It seems a pity, however, that Mr. Damrosch does not 
withdraw. Good leader that he is, he cannot pretend to | 
inderstand Wagner as Herr Seidl, the pupil of ‘the mas- 
ter, understands him. Indeed, Mr. Damrosch’s warthest | 
friends do not assert anything better for him than that he | 
conducts most passages as well as Herr Seidl. Critics not | 


his friends do not give him even so much praise as this. | 





If he would but use his influence to have the funds that he 


. . | 
controls turned over to the elder leader, then, indeed, New 


York, and incidentally Boston, might have German Opera 
which in excellence of presentation, if not in picturesque- 





lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. 
instruction. 
courses for boys not preparing for college. 
University companies. 


on application. 
Che | years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 


paratory schools in this country.” 
of Cornell University. 


summer vacation for the past five seasons, is prepared to receive 

a limited number for this, the summer of '94, at Brewster, Cape 

the friends of each leader will go to hear him and exclaim | Cod, where the sea bathing is unexceiled, tishing good, and 
. . | ar - 

against the methods of the other, and both companies will i grounds for tennis, base ball and other out-door sports. 

gue: Terms reasonable. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 
INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Kruls, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw- 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco- 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free «c 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 


circulars address as above. 
F. M. COWLES. 


ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
ixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
Board and thorough 
Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
Military drill in 
Refined home. Summer school fitting 
or college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 


“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre 
J. G. SHuRMAN, President 


Bers OUTINGS. 


The undersigned, having had the care of boys during their 


Send for circular to 
STEPHEN I. DUGAN, 
Lend a Hand Office,3 Hamilton Place, Bostor, Mass. 


To achieve a prefessional success, proper training is the 
first requirement. The Union School offers inducements to 
earnest applicants by which the development of aspirations 
becomes an assured success, our instructors are recognized 
ACTORS and ACTRESSES, whose professional standing 
guarantees prestige, thereby insuring sought for advancement. 

Again, we are in touch with all managers coming to town 
and should a contingency arise we always endeavor to place 
our pupils as understudies. 

WE CANNOT TEACH ACTING. 

It cannot be taught, as we are sometimes asked to believe. 


| Properly defined, acting is an emotional characteristic prompted 
Natural ability can be developed, and that is 


by inspiration. 

exactly what the Union School professes to do and does. 
With respect to all, 

HAROLD MAC DONNA, Principal 

Music taught by Miss Diamond Mac Donna. 


THe Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


N EW England Conservatory of Music. 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 


Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager. 


Aes for Teaching Art and History. 


ings and monuments as aids for teaching Art ani History. 


exposure to light. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


published, will be mailed on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


47 East 10th St. 
New York. 


646 Washington St. 
Boston. 


Chicago. 


avaATS Tutoring. 


summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. 
board in hotel or private families. 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Tei» 


3 able. Address. 
er " ALFRED H. EVANS, 


Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
Lows Seminary, Mass. 

Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 

A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares an 


west of the Alleghanie 
best schools of the East. 


Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Calendar Free. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a 
series of reproductions of fine photographs of famous build- 


These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in size, of the 
same color as the original photographs, and do not fade on 


An illustrate] circular, showing the subjects thus far 


151 Wabash Ave. 


A few students can receive private instruction during the 
Math- 
Good 
Teachers of more than 






: ness of surroundings, would rival the performances at 
Beireuth. 

1 With all his great powers, Mr. Gladstone failed to get 
y the Ireland scholarship at Oxford. He wrote a paper in 
- a competition for the scholarship and the examiner said it 
j was ‘desultory beyond belief.’ Moreover, he charged 
e Gladstone with “throwing dust into the examiner’s eyes, 
s like a man who, when asked, ‘ Who wrote God Save the 
t King ? answered, ‘Thomson wrote Rule Britannia.’”’ 
t - — — , 
' EDUCATIONAL. 
h M CCOoLLom Institute, 
s Mont Vernon, N, H. 
- A home school for ten boys, in a mountain village, a delight- 
rs ful summer resort, 50 miles from Boston. Thorough preparation 
if for college and business, private instruction, and personal care 
r by the Principal, a college graduate of 20 years’ experience. 
‘ Summer Turrion. JOHN B. WELCH, A, M., Prin. 
: te RRR STE Cann sh: 
. [JNION Institute of Arts, 
e 162 Boylston St., Boston. 
as Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
F and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting. 
: Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Ilustration, by pen and 
d brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
0 Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancien 
' and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 
‘ DIRECTORS: 
t HELEN FARLEY BLANEY M. 8S. DEVEREUX! 
ne — PLES IS pe Sinn sa : Rome) 
re " 

AMERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
as 
ni 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 

Introduces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 
ay qualified Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 
- Special Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a 

Specialty 
n- eee ae eras, 
ng 
ie POSSE Gymnasium, 
‘: A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 
rk Sg tied medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
Address 
d. BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M.G., 
he 








23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 


cor Military Academy, 
GAMBIER, OHIO. 


For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 


Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
a training-school fully equal to the 


Growth since reorganization remarkable, the numbe of 


boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 


Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


For illustrated eata. 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Bp pete Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
4\ist Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 


Cen es Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation, 


NorEeEwortTHyY IMPROVEMENTS. 
Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER. A. M., Principal. 
VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School’ of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and ix 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History. 
etc. For programme, address 


Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


CRicsce Musical College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mauied free. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 








me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI 


OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
i31 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4yea 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


BROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
’ 1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
Every branch of music taught. Aypointments unsurpasseu. 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 
Illustrated catalogue free. , 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 








‘THs Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. ‘Home Influences. . * 











HORACE MANN WILLARD D. Sc., Principal 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master’ 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 


MAY 5, tm 








SPRING. 


BY J. M. B, WRIGHT. 

I bring the winds that rudely blow, 
I bring the opening flowers, 

The wild birds o’er the bounding sea 
Return to forest bowers. 


The singing streams are every where, 
The bending sky is blue, 

And grasses grow as green and tal! 
As olden grasses grew. 


Within the woodland’s shadow dim 
The pilgrim’s blossoms dwell, 

And sloping to each streamlet’s edge 
The mosses of the dell. 


The bluebird’s song in sweetest tone 
Floats from the blooming orchard trees, 


And sounds again in lazy drone 
The humming of the bees. 


Good Housekeeping. 





CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


The late Ottowell Wood was once sum- 
moned asa witness in court. When he 
was called and sworn, the judge, not catch- 
ing his name, asked him to spell it, where- 
upon Mr. Wood began: “O, double 
t, o, double u, double 1, double -u, 
double 0, d.” The judge was too thick- 
witted to grasp the meaning of this string 
of words and letters, and, throwing down 
his pen in despair, exclaimed: “ Most extra- 
ordinary name I ever heard; will you write 
it for me, Mr.—Mr.—Mr. Witness?” 


William H. Holmes, curator of the An- 
thropological Section of the National 
Museum, has tendered his resignation in 
order to accept a similar position in the 
Columbian Museum at Chicago. 


The medal given annually to the best 
marksmen in the National Guard of the 
District of Columbia was awarded to Colonel 
Cecil Clay, a one-armed man, who, when 
at peace, is chief clerk of the Department 
of Justice, and when at war is major of 
one of the battalions of the local militia. 
His average at the weekly tests was higher 
than that of any other competitor. 

The Philadelphia Record tells this story : 
That veteran but still charming actress, 
Mrs. John Drew, recently had an experience 
that was as unique as it was pleasant. She 
was playing in a Southern town and ac- 
cepted an invitation to attend a reception. 
Her hostess urged her to be sure to keep 
the engagement, because an old gentleman 
is to be there who was present at your first 
performance on the stage and remembers 
it distinctly, though he was only three years 
old at the time. She refused to tell his 
name, and Mrs. Drew says she thought of 
nothing else for three days, even dreaming 
of the old gentleman. Finally, the day 
came, and at the door of the house Mrs. 
Drew encountered her old friend, Joseph 
Jefferson, who said to her: “Just fancy, I 
am to meet an old lady here to-day who 
saw me act the first time I ever appeared 
on the stage. I’m quite excited over it.” 
When they got inside, the hostess con- 
fessed that she tried her little ruse in order 
to get both the artists to attend, and Jeffer- 
son admitted that Mrs. Drew had attended 
his first appearance on any stage. 


The friends of Congressman and Dr. 
Thomas Dunn English of Newark, N. J., 
say that he has two claims to distinction: 
He is the author of ‘ Ben Bolt,’ and he once 
thrashed Edgar Allan Poe. 


Captain Samuel C. Reid, who commanded 
the American brig General Armstrong in 
the War of 1812, and now rests in an un- 
marked grave in Greenwood Cemetery, is 
likely to have a monument. To Captain 
Reid has been ascribed the honor of design- 
ing the present American flag. From May 
1, 1795, shortly after Vermont and Ken- 
tucky were admitted into the Union, until 
1818, when there were twenty states, the 
flag had fifteen stripes and the same num- 
ber of stars. A committee having the 
matter in charge turned the question of 
revision over to Captain Reid, and his 
design reducing the stripes into the original 
thirteen and adding a star for each new 
state admitted was adopted. Congressman 
William J. Coombs has introduced a 
measure asking Congress to erect the 
monument. 


e, 





Prof. Ibrahim Hakki Bey, the Turkish 
Commissioner to the World’s Fair has re- 
turned to Constantinople so Americanized 
that his friends are afraid he may get into 
trouble. 


The university of the city of New York 
has chosen as professor of pedagogy, 
George Francis James, lately secretary of 
the University Extension Society. He is 
of Illinois by birth, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and devoted much time 
to the study of pedagogics and literature at 
Halle and Paris. His work at New York 
will begin October 1. 


Frederic Remington thinks that the 
American cavalryman is as fine a horseman 
as he has ever seen, not even excepting the 
famous Cossacks and Arabs. 


Shakespeare’s birthday will be observed 
to-day in Chicago by the unveiling of 
William Ordway Partridge’s statue of the 
great poet in Lincoln Park. 

The Penn Club of Philadelphia: tendered 
a reception the other evening to John Sar- 
tain, the eminent steel engraver. 

Professor Herbert B. Adams of Johns 


Hopkins University ‘is a candidate for 





alumni trustee of Amherst College. He 
was graduated in 1782 and was the valedic- 
torian of his class. Other men who will be 
voted for are Winston H. Hagen, 79, of 
Brooklyn, and Arthur H. Dakin, 84, of 
Boston. 


Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States 
Commissioner of Labor, has been elected 
honorary member of the following learned 
societies of Russia: The Society of Friends 
of Natural Sciences, Authropology and 
Ethnography, the Statistical Department 
of the Society of Law, at the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Moscow. 

Lord Rosebery, the new British Premier, 
has much youthful freshness of feeling and 
manners. When walking out, hand in hand 
with two of his children, he seems more, it 
is said, like a lively elder brother of the two 
youngsters than the great political head of 
England. 

Mme. Schliemann, the widow of the ar- 
cheologist, is personally superintending the 
excavations now in progress on the site of 
Troy. That she should do this was one of 
her husband's last wishes. 


The oldest veteran of the civil war is said 
to be Rudolph Kelker, who was born Dec. 
1, 1808, and enlisted at Pittsburg, Aug. 1, 
1861. 


The most interesting feature at the ser- 
vices in commemoration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the dedication of the Church 
of the Saviour (Unitarian), in Brooklyn and 
oftthe installation of the Rev. Dr. Frederick 
Augustus Farley as its pastor, was the pres- 
ence of the venerable Dr. Furness of Phila- 
delphia, who celebrated his ninety-second 
birthday recently. He preached the instal- 
lation sermon for Dr. Farley in 1844; and 
on this occasion he made a prayer and read 
the Scripture lesson. Despite his age he 
uses no glasses to assist his sight, and he 
scorns any help in ascending or descending 
a stairway. Dr. Furness’s reading of the 
Bible is wonderfully impressive. His favor- 
ite selection is the parable of the prodigal 
son, and those who heard him in Brooklyn 
confessed that his rendering brought out 
the power and beauty of the familiar story 
so forcibly as to give it new meanings. It 
is said that Dr. Furness never fails to read 
this parable when called upon to take part 
in a religious service. 


Rev. H. Wellesley Wesley, who has been 
appointed by Queen Victoria tutor and 
governor to the duke of Albany, is a lineal 
descendant of John Wesley. 


Dr. Brown-Séquard, writes the Paris cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Tribune, was the 
founder of the vivisectionist school. He 
and Claude Bernard were associated in 
early life in finding in living creatures the 





solution of physiological problems. The) 
sufferings of a four-footed animal was a 
matter of utter indifference to Brown-Sé-| 
quard, though he was a kind-hearted man. | 
He survived three wives, two of whom were | 
rich, | Their fortunes rendered him inde- 
pendent of his practice as a doctor and en- 


abled him to devote himself to his profes- 
sional duties at the college of France, and 
to search after scientific truth for its own 
sake. The last of the three wives was a 
Miss Dakin, an English woman. She was 
a widow when she married him. He over- 
worked her, as his secretary, and took no 
account of the painful impressions on a 
delicate person like her of his experiments 
on frogs, guinea pigs, dogs and other ani- 
mals, which she recorded while they were 
being made. He was too much absorbed 
in them to think of her. As she was proud 
of the name and fame he won, she did not 
complain. 

A woman has been made church warden 
in England. She is the Dowager Lady 
Hindlip, and her parish is Hadsor, near 
Droitwich. 


Mr. Gladstone, in his retirement, is stili 
vigorous. “If any of my friends ask how 
I am,” he wrote to a friend, “tell them I 
feel like a disestablished church with the 
bracing breezes blowing around me.” The 
great statesman’s eyes are in a very bad 
way, however; fully as bad as the worst 
reports would have them. A letter from 
England says the sight of one eye is entirely 
gone. 

Unity Church, Cleveland, Ohio, is prob- 
ably the only church in the world that has 
as pastors two women. They are the Rev. 
Marion Murdoch and the Rev. Florence 
Buck. They are highly educated women, 
having finished their education at Oxford 
University, England. They are co-pastors 
of the church, and have been remarkably 
successful. 


C. B. Aubrey of Milwaukee, Wis., has in 
his possession the original manuscript of a 
letter that was found on Jefferson Davis 
when he was captured. It was written on 
December 22, 1860, to Mr. Davis by L. 
Montgomery Bond, a wholesome tea mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, urging the leader of 
the secession movement to throw his in- 
fluence on the side of peace and union. 


James A. Garfield, a nephew of the late 
President Garfield, has been elected a 
Justice of the Peace for Jamestown, Mich. 


$:100 Reward, $100. 


The reader of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and thatis Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly on 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of 
the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assist- 
ing nature in doing its work. The proprie- 
tors have so much faith in its curative 

owers, that they offer One Hundred Dol- 
ars for any case that it fails to cure. Send 
for list of testimonials. Addréss, ™ 
F. |: CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
(Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





WHY DO WE 


Sell all our goods to the trade in sealed bot- 
tles? When we first put our products on 
the market we arranged to sell case goods 
in sealed bottles and also in bulk, so that 
druggists could sell our purified brandies, 
&c., in small quantities (pints and half-pints) 
from the bulk goods. We soon found that 
all druggists were not reliable, for when the 
bulk goods were exhausted they would sub- 
itute cheap liquors which brought them a 
larger profit, and represent them as the 
Cushing Process Co.’s purified goods, thus 
deceiving the buyer who asked for ours. 
This coming to our knowledge, we investi- 
gated several cases and found it to be a fact. 

Then we established a rule to sell our 
goods only in SEALED BOTTLES to the 
trade, thereby protecting the public and 
ourselves. 

Our goods received the highest prize at 
the late World’s Fair at Chicago over all 
all competitors. This is significant, because 
awards were made only on the highest 
grades of exhibits. Our purified stimulants 
are indorsed by all the leading physicians. 


CUSHING PROCESS CO., 
580 Washington Street, Boston. 











ALWAYS. RELIABLE 


Duchesse Clove. 


We warrant this glove to be the 
perfect fitting glove made; ang for 
wearing qualities unsurpassed, 


PRICE LIST. 
Four Large Buttons, Dressed Kiq. 
Colors. . ° : - a 
Four Large Buttons, Dressed Kid. 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressed Kid. 
Colors ; P , 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressed Kig 
Black . ‘ P , sort 
Four Large Buttons, Undressed Kid. 
Colors and Black : . i 
Four Medium Buttons, Undressed 
Kid, Colors and Black . F 7 
Seven Hook, Dressed Kid, Colors 
and Black ° . i 
Seven Hook, Undressed Kid, Colors 
and Black i 
Mousquetaire, Undressed Kid, Col. 
ors and Black ‘ 
Mousquetaire, Dressed Kid, Colors 
and Black , 
Men's Two Button 
Men’s Two Clasp ; 
Men’s Two Clasp Prex Seam Kan- 
garoo 


sage Lib 
Men’s Two 


Clasp Plain Black { 


CHANDLER & CO, Sl i 


WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 $23,204, 100.8 
LIABILITIES 21.537, 50.5 





$1,666,652 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies 
issued at the old life rate premium. | 

ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon @ 
policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the ca 
surrender and paid-up insurance values to whi 
the insured is entitled by the Massachusem 
Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age si 
on application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
1 8. F. TRULL, Secratary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Se 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue. 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not ples 
ant to entertain, but every family must events 
ally require the services of a Funeral Direct: 
it isthen essential to employ one of ability 
With thirty years’ experience we are pre 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining to ft 
nerals after approved modern methods in + 
quiet professional manner and would pa 
ully refer by permission ‘on. W. H. Haile, 





ex-Lieut. Govegnor ; Hon. Tilly ‘Haynes, Pr 


Elise Mccesn’ Rew Micheal Burnham, Ha 

8 v. Michael Burnham, 
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.. E. P. Chapin, Esq. th da 

calls received at Private Office, iss Comme 

wealth avenue. 


ELECTRIC TELEPHON 


Sold ontright, no rent, no royalty. 4 
to City, Village or Country. Needed in 
home. store and office. G 











ts make from 85 to 850 per day. 
e in a residence means a sale to al! 





John Edward Hanniga 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
E rience in Selling, Managing and Rest 
= Reat Estate. 





5 Pemberton Square, Room 6 


Boston. 


Elegant Residences 


comfortable and attractive to t 

on the streets, surrounded by houses 
most refined and agreeable people: © 

mer, tight and warm in winter; nears 4 Oo 
electric cars; 10,000 to 20,000 feet of land Si 
stantly increasing in value, very little ™) 
cash is uired to purchase these gen 
homes, and m or the purchase mi'y 
may ru for a long time at a ve 
HANNIGAN, 5 Pemberton Sa., 
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Obesity, 
Thinness, °* ™°* or Fat: 


local and general, cured 
starvation diet. 


Enlarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


ement and other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 


displac 
supports or ope rations. 


Flat or Contracted Chests, 


ops the bust like honest chest expansion. 


Nothing devel 
No Charge for Consultation. 


DR. ALBERT RESDVER, 


5 PARK 


A DREAM OF CHILDREN. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Lying awake the other night 
With the moonlight in my room, 

I heard the w hirling of countless wings, 
And thought of flowers in bloom, 

and I said, “* It is Spring, who is coming fast 
fo banish the Winter's gloom.” 


And the wings and the bloom together, 
They sent me fast asleep, 
and I had the prettiest dream, dears, 
4 dream too bright to keep 
For it seemed that all the children 
Who had lived since Eden’s day 
Were passing in long procession 
Like stars in the Milky Way 


There were grave-eyed Hebrew children 
Who carried branches of palms, 

There were sturdy Puritan children 
Marching and singing psalms. 

Little brown-eyed babies 
Who fluttered each a fan, 

And said that they came from China, 
From India and Japan. 

Then round-faced children dimpled, 
And sweet-faced children frowned. 

And all of asudden they grouped themselves 
About a Table Round. 

And they sent a snow of letters 
Like pinions into the air, 

And I woke as I heard them saying, 
“We'll meet at the great World’s Fair.”’ 


"Twas a lovely dream of children, 
And I'm glad it came to me, 

For I'm very fond of the children, 
And the children all love me. 


Harper's Young People. 


BILLINGS—AN ANGEL. 


BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 

Billings was an angel, in the disguise of a 
small negro. He had attained the age of 
twelve and was exceedingly short of stature, 
it being the generally expressed belief that 
his spiritual development had been at the 
expense of his physical increase. Plainly 
stated by more irreverent admirers, it was 
because the blessings showered upon his 
woolly head had been so many that they 
weighed him down and made it impossible 
to rise above a material level of four feet. 
Howbeit, Billings was small for his age 
and supernaturally good. It was actually 
painful to see how good that boy was, a 
rebuke to his elders and betters in society. 
He went to Sunday-school twice every 
Sunday, evincing a wonderful impartiality 
yy attending a shouting minister of his own 
race in the morning and the Episcopal 
mission in the afternoon. He went year in 
and year out—being neither a fair-weather 
Christian nor a Christmastide scholar— 
and he passed through this dual trial every 
Sunday unscathed or undisturbed by con- 
ficting doctrinal or theological questions, 
He reconciled the varied teachings in some 
way and made continual progress in good- 
ness, and what more was necessary ? 

He was altogether too good to live, was 
Billings, asserted the women of the house- 


san be readily relieved. 


| polite 
| youngest of many children, and the only 


ings trudged to and fro between ‘The 
Manor’ and his humble cabin. Servants 
| were scarce; that is, they were like the 


never to return, without drugs, bands, or 


with lack of bust develop 
ment, are rapidly improved 
by this method. 


Office Hours 9 until 5. 


SQUARE. 


had been slaves furnished his knowledge of 


society. He was one and the 
one ofhis clan who showed any capacity or 


desire for work. Morning and night Bill- 


birds of the air, and not to be caught with 
golden bait—so Billings filled a large space 
for so small a body in the ménage of the 
Manor. It wasthe custom for all the family 
the third and 
gather at the old house in the autumn, and 
the end of the first six months of Bill- 
ings’s term of service.the house was filled 
with near and remote members of the 
family. It being a pleasant season, the 
black folk of the vicinity were content with 
the sweetness of doing nothing, and there- 
fore beyond the man Abner at the stable 
and Billings at the house the household 
was taken in charge by the numerous girls 
who thought it more or less fun—for a little 
while. 

Then that meek and gentle youth shone 
with glory. He was always smiling, always 
agreeable and ever ready to stop in the 
middle of one duty to begin another, and 
leave that half done at the solicitation of a 
third—but the marvel was that Billings 
returned to his first and second services and 
finished them. A sigh went up each night 
as the little figure started across the fields 

-a sigh of uneasiness lest he should fall 
into the family prejudice and fail to return 
towork. But the sun was not more regular, 
and Billings would appear the next morn- 
ing, find the kitchen key hanging by a 
string from the upper piazza, and have the 
fire lit and the cows milked by the time 
the amateur cooks appeared on the scene 
to set breakfast. Then during the day he 
was always in demand and ever busy. The 
proverbial bee himself would have worn 
out his wings in accompanying Billings in 
his daily work. 

The family consisted of six girls, three 
mothers, half a dozen boys of all ages and 
a fifth cousin from Ne-v York. This Jatter 
was a young man of thirty who did his 
best to win the approvai of all his relatives 
—particularly one. This one, it was be- 
lieved, was the magnet which drew him to 
Virginia, he having been unaware of her 
existence until the summer previous, when 
they had met in the Adirondacks. He was 
a jealous man--Tom Ashton—and groaned 
at the praises lavished upon Billings. 


even fourth cousins—to 


at 


“You'll make him so conceited,” pro- 
claimed Tom, the oracle, “that he’ll be 
worth nothing.” 

“But he seldom gets a word of praise,” 
put in Billings’s fair defenders, “and he 
surely deserves it.” 

“ That may be,” returned the young man, 
“but when the atmosphere is fairly charged 





hold, connecting, for some reason not 
“pparent to the male mind, longevity with 
more or less wickedness. It was useless 
lor mankind to point to the patriarchs to 
‘urnish instances of age and goodness. 
Things were different then, asserted the 
weaker sex with more force than logic, ap- 
parently pinning their belief to the literal 
interpretation of the old adage which boldly 
eclares ‘ the good die young,’ and means 
something entirely different. These points 
are worth noting, because they were brought 
»P im several family controversies im re 
ngs. 

wae in Virginia bounded Billings’s 
4 country house where his ancestors 





with flattery the object of it is bound to be- 
come acquainted with it—by absorption or 
telepathy or some way. Now Grace and 
| Nan and all the rest do nothing but discuss 
Billings all day long.” 

“ You're jealous,” retorted Nan; “ maybe 
| you'd like us to talk about you.” 

“Why, yes,” Tom answered with such 
avidity that Nan blushed consciously, and 
one of the others was forced to say that 
“Then the remarks wouldn’t be so compli- 
mentary.” 

“I doan reckon Mr. Ashton favors me,” 
drawled Billings one day while busy in the 


remark, “ what do you call that but Chris- 
tian charity ? 
idea—that of being useful to somebody.” 


kitchen, “’cause he never asks me to do 


“ Now,” said Nan, after repeating this 
Thejpoor atom has but one 


So Mr. Ashton, not alone for Billings’s 
sake, kindly permitted that youth to clean 
his boots after a hunting expedition, and en- 
deavored to salve his conscience, which re- 
proached him for adding to the boy's 
labors, by a gratuity of a small coin—which 
Billings accepted with so sweet and gra- 
cious an air that the rash young man was 
tempted to double the fee. Then, after 
Billings hau heralded his good fortune-from 
the housetops, the misguided Tom was 
treated to a good scolding from all sides 
for attempting “to buy the angel’s favor.” 

“Great Cesar,” thought the poor man 
after that, “what in thunder can I do to 
propitiate the idol and win one of the 
priestesses. Must | make love throngh 
that black angel—confound Billings, any- 
way.” But 
treated Mr. 
centipede and inquired hourly for boots to 
clean in a most persistent manner. So Bill- 
ings went his way—drawling out wise re- 
marks on everything and trotting here and 
there on all errands bent. 

“Well, Billings,” remarked Mr. Ashton 
as he brought up his shaving water one 
morning, “ do you go to school?” 

“Ye-es, sir,” replied Billings, standing on 
one foot; “I do, sir. Have 
speakin’ books?” 

“What?” queried Ashton. 
““ Speakin’ books, sir,” said Billings slowly 
“that you can speak pieces from.” 

“ Eh—no—that is, yes, I think I have, 
Billings,” was Tom’s answer, as though he 
generally carried a lot around with him. 
*T'll get you one.” 

“Tha-ank you, sir,’ and Billings edged 
out of the room on tiptoes, while Tom im- 
New York for 


been won, and 
Ashton as though he were a 


Billings had 


you gawt any 


mediately wrote to the de 
sired volume. 
One morning Billings appeared with the 
remnant of an old red flannel shirt tied 
around his neck, and his legs seemed to 
drag slowly behind him. 
“T really do believe that Billings is sick,” 
said some one at breakfast, and deep con- 
cern fell upon the faces of all—was the pro- 
verb to be true? 
Even Ashton looked worried and was 
particularly profuse in his offers to do 
something. As the day passed on Billings 
grew more and more miserable and even 
seemed to be paler. Ashton would have 
called attention to this phenomenon did he 
not reflect that it would meet with a general 
denial followed by a lecture upon his levity. 
Just before the dinner-bell rang Billings 
was discovered seated on the back steps in 
an attitude betokening abject disgust with 
all things of life, scarcely heeding the ques- 
tions poured upon him by the anxious 
group. 
“ What is it, Billings?” was the chorus, 
and, leaning back and closing his eyes, Bill- 
ings answered, “I—I dunno, ’m.” 
“Tom! Where’s Tom?” was the general 
cry, while some one in authority ordered 
the light wagon to be hitched up at once. 
“Well?” queried Mr. Ashton, emerging 
from the dining-room, where he had been 
patiently waiting. 
“Tom,” cried her mother, as Thomas ap- 
peared, “the light wagon will be here im- 
mediately. I want you to take this poor 
childinto Dr, Barlow’s at once—he is very 
ill.” 
“ Before dinner?” asked Mr. Ashton, and 
the looks which he received were sufficient 
answer; so he departed for his gloves, and 
by the time he had returned the wagon was 
ready. Billings was too ill to protest as 
Ashton lifted him in his arms, and Tom’s 
heart was filled with pity as he propped the 
little form up on the seat. 
“Hurry, Tom, please,” cried Nan; and 
Tom ebeyed. 


and shifted his position. 
“ Better, Billings ?” asked the driver. 


sat up. 
“ What’s the matter?” asked Tom. 
what way do you feel sick?” 


A mile down the road, the 
horse galloping at times, Billings yawned 


“ Yes, sir,” was the reply; and Billings 


“ I n 


ng his hand on his waistband, “ and I feels 
awful sleepy.” 

“* Were you sick last night? ” asked Tom, 
persistently. 

“No, sir,” replied Billings; “ went ‘coon 
hunting.” 

“Ha!” cried the young man, 

“Yes, sir,” drawled Billings, much re- 
vived by the drive. ‘ Gawt two coons.” 

“ Well, what have you been doing to 
day?” questioned Tom, 

* Takin’ med’cine,” said Billings. 
“What! Taking medicine? Where did 
you get it?” 

* This monnin’ right after breakfas,” ex- 
plained. Billings, ‘‘ Miss Nan, she call me up 
an’ say I mus’ be sick, so she gave me some 
pills what was white. Her mother, Miss 
Mary, after awhile made me drink some 
pink med’cine, an’ Miss Grace she took me 
in the dinin’room an’ tole me ter swaller 
white powder 'n water dat was awful, an’ 
Miss Car’line, when I took some wood up 
to her room, hed some more pills for me, 
*cause she say I look real bad. Den Miss 
Lizzie she brings me some yaller med’cine 
in a cup an’ Miss Jinnie foller me out to the 
smoke-house with more pills, an’ I disre- 
member what the others give me.” 

Tom burst into a roar of laughter. “Did- 
n’t you tell any of them that you already 
had taken some medicine ?” he asked. 

“ No, sir,”’ replied Billings, solemnly. “I 
never did—lI jes’ took ‘em ‘cause they tole 
me to.” 

“ Great Cesar!” cried Tom, still shaking 
with laughter. “And you were nota bit 
sick! What's the matter with your neck ?” 
“Hornet stung me this mornin’,” ex- 
plained Billings, putting his hand to the 
rag, “an’ I stuck some mud onit, Whar’m 
I goin’?” 

“I’m going to take you home, Billings,” 
said Tom, “and you can have a holiday. 
Do you feel all right?” 

“ Yessir—jes’ a little sleepy. 
the cows?” 

“We'll get Abner to do that,” replied 
Tom, “and you needn’t come back until 
to-morrow morning. Understand?” 
“Yessir,” said Billings, who did not quite 
understand the situation after all, but nev- 
ertheless accepted it. e 

Tom chuckled like a demon on his way 
home, until he came within sight of the 
lower gate and saw Nan waiting for him— 
then he grew fearfully grave. 

“ What is it?” she cried as Tom came up. 
“Well, I don’t know exactly what they 
call it,” returned Tom, solemnly, helping 
Nan into the wagon, “ but a little more and 
he might have died.” 

“Oh, Tom!” 

“Yes—and then how would you have 
felt?” Tom said. “ It’s lucky for you he’s 
still alive.” 

‘* Lucky for me!” cried Nan, 
did I do?” 

“You started it,’ was Tom’s answer. 
“ You and every other woman in the house 
dosed the poor object surreptitiously with 
various medicines of varied hues until it’s a 
wonder he’s alive. Every qne of you forced 
something down his throat—just- because a 
hornet stung him and he tied a rag around 
7.” 

“Oh, Tom,” was all that Nan could say. 
“ Won't ,I have fun!” chuckled Tom, 
savagely. : 

“ Are you going to tell ?” 

“ Am 1?” laughed Tom. 
so.” 

“On me?” 
ful.) 

“Well, I’m open to bribes,” said the 
graceless youth. “What will you give if I 
don’t tell on you?” 

The answer was so low that only Tom 
heard it. 

“ Anything ?” he softly cried. 
mean it, Nan?” 

Again the answer was whispered,, but 
there was no mistaking it, however, for 
Tom dropped the reins and remarked as he 
caught her hands earnestly, “ Then Billings 
is an angel” —and Nan, blushing, nodded 
assent. 


Who'll milk 


“What 


“I should say 


(This was rather reproach- 


“Do you 


The estate left by Edwin Booth is inven- 











nothin’ for ’im.” 


“]T got a misery here,” said Billings, plac- 


toried at $602,675. 
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DISTANT THINGS. 


BY BELWIN IRVING HOFFMAN. 


Oh, white is the sail in the Far Away, 
And dirty the sail at the dock; 

And fair are the cliffs across the bay 
And black is the near-by rock. 

Though glitters the snow on the peaks afar, 
At our feet it is only white; 

And bright is the gleam of the distant star, 
Though a lamp was twice as bright! 


The rose that nods beyond our reach 
Is redder than rose of ours; 

Of thought that turns our tongue to speech 
Our fellows leave greater dowers. 

The waters that flow from the hidden springs 
Are sweeter than those by our side— 


So we strive through life for the Distant Things 
And never are satisfied! 

So we strive through life for these Distant 

Things 

But ever they hold their place; 

Till beats Life’s drums and Death doth come 
And we look in his mocking face. 

And the Distant Things crowd near and close, 
And faith! they are dingy and gray! 

For the charm is lost when the line is crossed 
*Twixt Here and Far Away. 

For the charm is lost when the line is crossed 
And we see all thing» as they are; 

And know that ds clean is the sail at the dock 
As the sail on the sea afar; 

As bright the rays of the near-by lamp 
As the gleam of the distant star! 


St. Louis Republic. 


THE SKIES IN MAY. 


THE LENGTHENING DAYS—CONJUNCTION 
OF JUPITER AND THE MOON— VENUS 
THE MOST REMARKABLE OF ALL THE 
PLANETS—MERCURY DRAWING TOWARD 
THE SUN. 

(From the New York Times.]} 

In the lovely mornings of the late spring 
days as the sun rises above the horizon he 
decks the dew-laden foliage with glittering 
gems, sends gleams of golden light far into 
the woods, and wakes up all to life and 
activity. By this time old Sol has been 
journeying with such great rapidity that he 
has completed about two-thirds of his route 
from the equator to his highest point north 
for the year. During the month of May his 
pace visibly slackens, and he only advances 
seven degrees in northerly declination be- 
tween now and June. All, however, appre- 
ciate the lengthened twilight and the addi- 
tional opportunity for out-of-door sports 
and exercises that the increased sunlight 
brings with it. 

Again the astronomical instruments have 
been pointed toward the sun’s disk to in- 
vestigate the spo's that appear and disap- 
pear in a somewhat irregular and perplex- 
ing manner. At times these spots are visi- 
ble with ordinary telescopes and binoculars, 
and it might prove of interest to those 
who care to see more than the naked eye 
reveals to take an occasional glance for 
themselves whenever they hear that a new 
or a large lot of spots has been noticed. 

When Park asked the Arabs what be- 
came of the sun at night and whether the 
sun was always the same or new each day, 
they replied that such a question was fool- 
ish, being entirely beyond the reach of- 
human investigation. This may not seem 
to some any stranger than the fact that as 
recently as 1842 it was laid down as an 
axiom regarding the heavenly bodies: “ We 
may hope to determine their forms, dis- 
tances, magnitude and movement, but we 
shall never by any means be able to study 
their chemical composition or mineralogical 
structure.” Yet within a few years this 
supposed impossibility has been actually 
accomplished, showing how unsafe it is to 
limit the possibilities of science. 

The waning crescent of the April moon 
bestows a parting celestial smile upon 
Venus and Mercury before yielding place to 
the moon for May, whose adumbrate disk 
now comes into view, in time to be in con- 
junction with Jupiter, but no attractive tab- 
leau rewards our waiting, as too much clear 
sky intervenes between the two. Later, on 
the 6th, Neptune receives a visit, but under 
circumstances no more favorable than those 
referred to. On the 16th Saturn’s turn 
comes, but the scene shifter is still obdurate. 
By this time the moon is approaching its 
full, and the meeting with Uranus the day 
before that event takes place is consequent- 
ly devoid of interesting features. 





On the 27th, the day of last quarter, 
it will be worth while to see the warlike 
planet and fair Cynthia approaching each 
other. When they are at their closest, but 
one minute of arc will separate the two, and 
it will be difficult for the eye to measure this 
small space. However, most eyes will be 
closed at the hour set forth for the nearest 
approach, but before slumbering time 
comes it will be rather interesting to have 
a look at the two heavenly bodies. The 
monthly series closes, as it began, with a 
meeting between Venus and the moon, but 
under by no means as favorable circum- 
stances as attend the first meeting. This 
latter took place on the first day of May, 
and as less than a degree separated the two, 
those who were up before the sun saw a 
very pretty picture in the eastern sky. 

Venus is so very bright and bursts so 
quickly upon the view that sea captains re- 
port that their rest has been disturbed by the 
lookout mistaking the planet for the electric 
mast headlight of an approaching steamer. 
Her fair face is now becoming reduced in 
size, and we shall not again this year see 
her in all the charming radiance that at- 
tended appearance in February and 
March Venus is known as ¢fotle du 
berger, and is probably the most remarka- 
ble of all the planets. When favorably sit 
uated its lustre is such that it even pierces 
the light of day, and everybody has noticed 
in the evening that its light is sufficient to 
cast a shadow like a small moon. Venus, 
when shining in the west, is not only a celes- 
tial light symbolic of the goddess of love, 
inviting confidences between hearts, bless- 
ing beauty, and protecting mysteries, but 
our minds can hail in her a world analogous 
to this in which we live, whirled along like 
ours by the same attraction round the sun, 
having no light of her own, but reflecting 
into space the light which she receives 
from the central star, and gravitating, like 
our own globe, in a succession of centuries, 
years, days and hours. 

Jupiter, the beautiful evening star, worthy 
rival of Venus, shines with a light calmer 
and less blazing. For the ignorant ob- 
server, who regards the heavens without 
understanding, these two diamonds in the 
starry vault merely strike the eye without 
enlightening the mind. It is a beautiful 
sight, which may carry the thoughts into a 
dream world, and for an instant raise the 
soul above the commonplaces of these 
lower regions, but which is far from offer- 
ing an interest comparable with that which 
we feel when we know what these two 
luminous points in the infinite really repre- 
sent. 

The enormous globe of Jupiter differs 
from ours in almost every respect. It is 11 
times larger in diameter than the earth,being 
125 times greater in solidity. It gravitates 
slowly in a year equal to twelve of our 
years, at five times the distance from the 
sun, as compared with us, so that the light 
and heat it receives are twenty-five times 
less intense than ours. Its aspect as ob- 
served through the telescope shows that its 
surface has neither the solidity nor the 
stability of our continents, that its atmo- 
sphere is disturbed by currents of extreme 
violence, and that almost the entire body of 
the immense planet is enveloped in dense 
vapor. According to all probability, it is 
still in its primordial period. An intense 
heat exists at its surface counterbalancing 
the formidable pressure of the atmospheric 
layers, and it is doubtless far from possess- 
ing the conditions essential to life. It is 
not yet habitable, especially by intellectual 
beings. 

Again, we have cause for regret on ac- 
count of our inability to see the grand 
planet Uranus, for really the place of honor 
in the list of planetary events belongs this 
month to Uranus, as he was in opposition 
with the sun on the 3d, when he should be 
in his full glory. This planet is a great deal 
bigger than the earth, but it is smaller than 
Jupiter, Saturn and Neptune. It appears 
to be of a bluish hue, but we cannot tell 
whether it turns round on its axis, or, rather 
we cannot see whether it turns round on its 
axis, for we can hardly doubt that it does 
so. Uranus also seems to be greatly swollen 
by clouds, in the same manner as are both 


her 





Jupiter and Saturn. If our earth were as 
big as Uranus it would weigh four or five 
times as much as that planet. Hence we 
are certain that Uranus must consist of 
materials less dense on the whole than are 
those of which our earth is made. The 
planet has a right ascension of 14 hours 44} 
minutes and a south declination of 15 de-| 
grees 29 minutes, and is at present in the! 
constellation of Libra. 

Mercury is drawing in toward the sun, 
and is a morning star during the first part of | 
the month. On the 4th the planet and the 
waning moon were in conjunction, and on 
the 20th Mercury is in superior conjunction 
with the sun and becomes an evening star 
for the remainder of the month. The} 
planet is in perihelion on the 22d,is in con. 
junction with Jupiter on the 26th, and a few 
hours later with Neptune. From this we| 
see that the restless Mercury has become | 
fashionable and has adopted May as atime 
for moving. 








His meeting so many other | 
heavenly bodies also serves as a kind of | 
celestial milepost to mark their progress as | 
they pass on toward the great centre of the 
system, | 
Neptune and the young moon are in con. | 
junction on the 7th, but there are four de- 
grees between the two, and we cannot well 
determine the planet’s location from this 
event, as we have been able to do on former 
similar occasions. 


An interesting race has 
for some time been in progress between | 
Neptune and Jupiter as they travel toward 
their conjunction with the sun and change | 
from evening to morning 3tars; the Seinen 
will reach the goat only a few hours ahead, 
and will consequently be the first to join the | 
galaxy of brilliants under the lead of the | 
fair Venus. 

Marsis growing, and is now rather more 


| mistaken for the twins by those who 


a 
than one-third the size he will be ad 
ber at the time he is in opposition 
ruddy face shines among the morpj 
and, as we have been told elsewhere. 
ises to form one in a very pretty tab 
be presented on the 28th. Mars ig, 
restless spirit. Sometimes he Pays his » 
spects to the heavenly twins, ang tien 
near Castor and Pollux in Gemini; thes 4 | 
gves off and has a brief sojourp with b 
friend the Bull, who, getting tired Of so gy 
like a companion, shifts him oye, to 
Lion. His quarters here apparently) 
rather critical, he cools his fiery spirit wig 
the waters of Aquarius, or, seeking furs 
adventure, wanders in dangerous Prorinis 
to the claws of the Crab. At present » 
find him tarrying awhile with the Gox ; 

Saturn and Spica, the bright star jp th 
constellation of the Virgin, look very pus 
alike, and are near enough together #4 


leay % 


o% 

Cam 
lessly glance at the stars without thinkin. 
of the exact locality in which any Of thes 
are situated. Saturn is now drawing sho: 
toward quadrature, and as he comes to 
meridian about 10.30 o'clock he is 3 
spicuous and pleasing object that shoud, 
tract considerable attention. 


GO. 


MADE 


WHISKIES 
BOTTLED 


sere | PURE 


DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HOTELS SELLI. 


EVER supplied except 
Sealed Bottles, bearing proprie 
tors firm name Signature thus; 


“ 





Ruinous Cut 


IN PRI 


CE OF 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


TO THE PUBLIC: 


Being overstocked in certain 
to 16 years — we have decided to 
effect a speedy sale —which mean 


count from regular prices. 


175 Suits, all-wool, double 
knees, neat patterns, 


$ 2 * 5O ~ 
Regular price $5.00. 


425 Suits, all-wool English cheviots, in 
light effects, four different patterns, 


$3.50. | 


Regular price $6.50. 


125 Suits, Baward Harris Saxony wool, | 
handsome Brown Plaids, 


$4.00. | 
Regular price $7.50. 


145 Suits, 
patteras, 


seat and 





strictly all-worsted, 


$3.00. 


Regular prite $5.00. 


STANDARD 
GLOTHING CO.. 


395 Washington Street. 





lines of Boys’ Clothing — ages 4 
make a radical cut in price # 
s from 40 to 50 per cent. dir 


700 Suits — consolidated lot of ig 
grade fabrics, such as Simoni Frew 
Worsteds, Harris Oassimeres, “P. &f 
Oamelhairs, and many other wel]-know 


| makes —twenty styles to select from 


$3.50. 


Regular price $6.50 and $7.00. 


Extra Trousers to match most of # 


suits, 
$1.00. 
Regular price $2.00. 


The above suits are all new 6% 
made for this season’s trade 2 ™ 
own workrooms, and every garmett # 
guaranteed. 


STANDARD 
CLOTHING 60. 


395 Washington Stree 
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ms the magnificent Central Boulevard, of which 

Ha we have heard so much of late, which starts 

a The Magnificent sesame Thar atl it at the end of the Beacon St. Boulevard at 

Y and Charming Newton Mighliands. | Chestnut Hill Reservoir, running westward 

: tf any doubt had previously existed ‘re-| six or seven miles to Riverside, passes near 
ie ting the advantages of the suburbs over | Newton Highlands. 

a gare > ne a place of residence, it must cer-| This Central Boulevard, for which $300,- 

r the ‘ han ene dispelled by the sympo- | 000 has been appropriated, will be a superb 

eg ong distinguished gentlemen who told | driveway, one hundred and twenty feet 

: eS nday's Globe why they preferred | wide, laid out with a carriage way on either 

e eon >. the suburbs. It was certainly an| side and a wide grass-plot in the centre, 

fs = rechaed able argument that ex-Governor over which will run electric cars; and run- 

ve oye Murray Ballou, Col. Clarke and | ning for almost its whole length through a 

the wy rmembers of the symposium, made | most beautiful and cement 

: » ¢avor of suburban life; but then even less | and bordered by handsome residences and 

“ ah men than these could have presented | the finest achievements in landscape gar- 

“ a one case; for the facts are all on their | dening—the Central Boulevard 

Tider a Tt was Cowper who said that “God | doubtedly be the most attractive driveway 

Mary mate the country, and man made the town” | in New England. ‘ : 

t und there has been no one since his day here is another circumstance, destined 
hardy enough to dispute this statement; to give Newton Highlands a pronounced 
and while man has undoubtedly done the | impetus, which occurred some two months 

me hest he could, it is hardly to be expected! ago. Every one familiar with this section 
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EAUTIFUL' SUBURBS. | 
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till more rapidly in the near future; for 


district; 


will un- 














ers have proposed for a park. The further 
fact that this new district just opened by 
Mr. Foster is but one minute’s walk from 
the electric car line and two minnte’s from | 
the station of the Boston & Albany Road, | 
from which some thirty-five trains a day 
leave for Boston, carryiug the passenger 
for a 104-cent fare, adds greatly to the 
attractiveness of this new locality as a place 
of residence, 

It seems more than likely that the happy 
experience which sundry fortunate and far- 
sighted people have enjoyed, who three or 
four years ago bought lots in certain parts 
of Brookline, for which they are now offered 
five and six times the price they paid, is 
destined to be repeated by other fortunate 
and far-sighted people in the old Pierce 
corner of Newton Highlands. 





| 


A Delightful Trip 
Can be made by leaving St. Paul over the 
Great Northern Railway, the new and 
elegantly: equipped Transcontinental Line, 
passing through the celebrated wheat fields 
of Minnesota and North Dakota to the vast 
stock ranges of Montana, then over the 
Rocky Mountains tothe Big Bend Country, 
following the Columbia River for a long 
distance and up the beautiful Wenatchee 
Valley, then over the Cascade Mountains, 
where the scenery is unsurpassed, skirting 
the bay-indented shore of Puget Sound to 
Seattle. You will enjoy every moment of 





=, | 





that his work would equal that of the Cre- 
ator. 

Now the best place to live in, as every 
one must concede, is some spot that is a 
happy blending of country and town ; some 
place where there is green grass, and where 
the birds sing; where there are trees and 
fowers, and good pure air to breathe, and 
where one may see more of the sky than a 
narrow ribbon between fourteen-story 
buildings; and yet a spot near enough to 
ivilization, so that one may have ail the 
comforts of this nineteenth century; elec- 
tric lights and electric cars, and frequent 
and quick transportation to his place of 
business. That’s the ideal spot, and there 
area number of such around Boston. In| 
fact, Boston is particularly blessed in its 
suburbs; every traveller who has been 
around the world to any extent concedes to | 


Boston the handsomest suburbs. There is 
Brookline, a beautiful place; and the} 
Newtons. There is no spot on the) 


earth more delightful than the Newtons. | 
They have all the beauties of the Cpe 
the picturesqueness, spaciousness, health- | 
fulness, and yet here they are right at our| 


| section. 


will remember the magnificent old Pierce 
estate, situated at the meeting of Boylston, 
Centre and Walnut streets. During Mr. 
Pierce’s life time, this was kept intact; but 
after his death, a short time ago, Mr. Edgar 
W. Foster of Boston, 53 State street, pur- 
chased this beautiful tract, He has since 
laid it out very handsomely for building 
purposes; cutting two streets through the 
estate, and plotting some eighty building 
lots, ranging in size from 5,000 to 15,000 
square feet. These lots are being taken by 
people who are already beginning to build 
ona scale that promises to make this the 
handsomest quarter of the Highlands. 
While Mr. Foster is certainly very liberal 
in his terms, he is exceedingly careful re- 
garding the people to whom he sells, and 
he sells only under such restrictions as will 
prevent the erection of any structure that 
will not add materially to the beauty of that 
Here are some of the men who 
have purchased lots, and have already be- 
gun building, or are soon to do so: 
Mr. George Clarke, the well-known archi- 
tect of Boston, Mr. William M. L. 
McAdams of Boston, Mr. John B. Haskell 

















door, Newton Highlands particularly is a 
ielightful spot, and how it has grown! Any 
on 


ne who knew it six years ago and had not 
en it since would be a stranger there to- 
Cay; for its growth in the last five years 
— been extraordinary. New houses, 
tandsome, and some almost palatial; a fine 
new club-house, that shows the character 
ot the people who are making Newton 
Highlan 5 
*Capacious opera house, and a most im- 
posing new schoolhouse, which will occupy 
* whole block—all these things tell of rapid 
and substantial growth. 
hak Cause is not far toseek; of all subur- 
leds around Boston, Newton High- 
Probably has the greatest number of 
features, and it is bound to grow 


their home ; beautiful churches, | 


of Boston, Mr. Charles W. Hastings o 


Jamaica Plain, Mr.J. P. Fitts: of Boston 
and Mr. Albert Willis Herbert of Everett. 
This list will give an excellent idea of the 


class of people who are going to build in 
this new part of Newton Highlands. The 
fact that this estate is in itself so handsome 
will entirely remove from this community 
the appearance of newness and rawness 
which as a general thing so greatly detracts 
from the beauty of any newly opened sec- 
tion.’ This wilh take its place at once as 
one of the handsomest parts of the High- 
lands. 

It isonly a very short distance from this 
old estate to Echo Bridge Grove, one of the 
most romantic and beautiful spots in Massa- 


the trip. For descriptive matter and fur- 
| ther information address A. C. Harvey, 211 
| Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


FURS STORED. 


We Iusure Against Fire and Moths. 
Reasonable Rates. 


Edw. Kakas & Sons, 


#162 TREMONT ST. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE CLERGY, 


How'the orders of the Olergy originated 
is explained by 

ARTHUR P. STANLEY, 
in the pamphlet. The Early Olergy of the 
Christian Ohurch. 


} 
| 


For Sale at 10 cents, , 
J. STILLMAN SMITH, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The White Crown and Other 
Stories. 
A collection of bright, fresh, readable stories 
by Hersert D. Warp. 16mo, $1.25. 
The Story of Dan. 
A strong, well-written, thoroughly interesting 
story of Irish peasant life, by M, E. Francis, 
16mo0, $1.25. 
Samuel Longfellow: Memoir and 
Letters. 
Edited by Josmrm May. 
Crown 8v0, gilt top, $1.50. 
Essays and Sermons by Samuel 
Longfellow, 
Edited by Josmrm May. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Two excellent books, commemorating and 
illustrating a man of fine scholarship, deep 
thoughtfulness, rare sincerity, and a noble 
optimism. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON. 


Rheumatism 


Acute Rheumatism 


Witha Portrait. 


With a Portrait. 


~ 





Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Sciatic Rheumatism 
Chronic Rheumatism 
Paralytic Rheumatism 
Capsular Rheumatism 
Syphilitic Rheumatism 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism 
Alcoholic Rheumatism 
Rheumatism of the Heart 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains 


All Cured by the Michigan 
Specialist. Advice free. 


DR. PARK 


7 Park Sq., Boston. 





3 Hamilton, Place Boston, 


HOUGHTON 


DINNE 
56 Best quality English Se 


in by hand, your choice of 2 d 


CRACKER JARS, 





full size, hand decorations, 


— ss 


reduced from 59c. to 39c. each 


f 
BUTTERS. 


regular $19.98 sets, for 2 days only at $14.98 each . . 


hand decorations, worth 96c., 


at only 60c. dozen 


PUNCH BOWLS, 





ware, finely decorated, always 
sold at $1.25, while this lot 





chusetts, and which the Park Commission- 


lasts, 79c. each..........- bereae 


72 Punch Bowls, 4-qt. size, Royal Bonn 


C..| 





Office Hours: 10A. M. to 7 P. M. 


& 








TREMONT AND BEACON STREETS. 


China Dept. 


rR SETS. 


mi‘Porcelain Dinner Sets, 130 


pieces, fine enamelled decorations, assorted colors, all filled 


ifferent shapes, our 
14.98 


FRUIT PLATES and SAUCERS. 





QO6 Fine Austrian China Cracker Jars, | 110 dozen Real China Fruit Plates, in 


| new effects, having fruit decorations in 


39C. | assorted colors and finely gold-traced, a 


|regular 20c, 
to 10c. each 


plate, reduced 


ee | 


10c, 


350 dozen Real China Individual But | 
ters, in assorted shapes and sizes, all | 132 dozen Ronn Fruit or Berry Saucers, 


60c. 


full size, assorted decorations, regular 


price 10c., for this sale 65e. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


| BONE PLATES. 





dozen Decorated Bone Plates, as 
sorted colors, regular 10c. goods, 
5G. 





reduced to 5c. each......secese 
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front under a belt, with a buckle covered THREE OUT OF Five. ents 
q i in Leaveni — . 8S. Gov’t Report | with cloth. The tabs and lower edge of ‘ 
Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U re) p the cape were edged with dots and scal- | Women Take a Majority of a, oo 

| = 

that | 





| @ lops in heavy black silk embroidery. eS 
: There was a full lace cape beneath this, | Recent Awards at the Nationai Acad. 
4 on a foundation, with ruffled collar. The | emy of Design In New York—wmig, 
cape went straight across the shoulders Clara McChesney, Miss tdith 
! | in the back. This, with a straw hat | . Mitchell ae ae Francis 
q | with a beef eater crown and heliotrope | Murphy we winner. 
: YES | — wr cepa oe ie 9 up & costume that | The women have scored another ty. 
| Among the colors made prominent | Ph. This time it is in the art fieig 
ABSOLUTELY PURE | lately is grasshopper green. This isa | and at the staid, CORSET VEE VS Nationa) 
| pretty color by night, and it will take | Academy of Design in New York. Noy. 
— | some little time to grow accustomed to | er before in the long history of that dig 
| 48 am imcroyapie scart or pink crepe ae | Seeing it on the street, but the dress- | nified institution has a woman bee 
GOWNS AN D BON N ETS. | chine, with embroidered ends, and down makers are so clever in these days and | awarded one of the Hallgarten Prizes, 


the front are two pointed sash ends of | Understand the possibilities of color and 
pink crape, with three rows of the | material so well that even emerald 


The New Garments are a Reminder 
of Long Ago. 


At this spring exhibition women captyy, 








twisted ribbon crossing them, making a | sTeen is made to look refined. That re- eg ber ¥ pg Liga beg: “— g 
my ‘ ge prize, three out of the fy. 7 
The New Skirts Show a Wide Flare | very novel but yet not a striking garni- | Minds me to say that the emerald green | awards fall to women. ; 
at the Bottom — Mantelets and ture. The pannier puffs are drawn up in | Srepon is an exquisite thing, and when | This is especially significant ow; L 
Mantillas—A Very Stylish the back, and from under the scallop | Combined with those soft wood browns | |i) fat that a much large pi 
Spring Garment, Grass- fall two crape scarf ends to the bottom | 8nd mastics that sharp color becomes a | ” ” vm ‘aa carga po co rend 
hopper Green. of the dress. beauty in itself and in its contrast. Pea | ae he seams We ‘Sete etn we 
outs | BD i . 2 0 iM) 
In all the new garments put forward | 4 Costume for an elderly lady was nae a apple green are among the | for the best picture painted in the Unit 
this spring there is a nameless some- | 80 in some manner a reminder of the er ee 7 : 1 age hallie th her | 0d States by a woman is awarded 
thing that reminds one of the days gone | Pretty fashions of other times while yet ss ee Oe See | ile Clea T. McChesney for her pio. 


by. We see a quaint bonnet, a wide | Gite up to date, The dress was of ashes day that was trimmed with five gradu- | 
bettha or ascarf of silk and lace that | of roses armure silk of a lusterless but ated rows of black velvet ribbon, and the | 
brings a remembrance of some old pic- elegant quality. The skirt was of the effect was startling, all the more 80 be- 
tare, and we all like it. The new skirts | Medium funnel shape, and the waist | Cause the wearer was walking with an- 
show a wide flare at the bottom anda | W Jaid in bias plaits from the shoul- other young lady clad in a magenta cre- 
style of trimming that is of the days of ders toa short point infront. Thesleeves | Pon. They were both young ladies who 






































































4 ; : sath oe 4 were plain gigots, not very large at the | certainly know how to dress and who y 

i, the empire. There is an overskirt with tus, Cier tile: fetes Bee. Sir. a man. | have the means, and I cannot imagine the 

| telet of mirror gray armure, trimmed | bow they came to promenade together ing 

| with a flat row of fine Spanish lace. unless for the purpose of creating a sen- face 

Around the neck was a plaiting of cerise | Sation. And yet jack roses, which are | at 

twilled silk, and this was lined with | the approved magenta shade, have ten- | — 

| ashes of roses. The cerise silk reached der green leaves. ; ber, 

down the front to below the knees in Ishould not close without mention- | ae 

tabs, ending in a passementerie fringe. | ing the ‘‘premier consul” scarf. This is | A 

The whole of the cerise portion wasout- | & long piece of silk lace or muslin, but a 

lined on the edge with a narrow black | ber 

velvet ribbon. The little gray chip bon- | wh 

net was trimmed with a cherry velvet | = 

bow and short gray tips. The mantelet | tal 

was round in the back and scarcely | the 

reached the waist line. ie 

These same little mantles, mantelets | » 

and mantillas are to be seen in num- | MISS CLARA T. 0 CHESNEY. a 

bers. The most of them are of black silk | ture of .“‘Her Old Spinner.”’ It showsa Lp 

and lace of some kind, with perhaps a | dimly lighted interior in which an old rv 

bit of beading or a row of spangles. | | peasant woman is at work. The tone is ’ 

Some of them are made like a long | low, the coloring harmonions, the draw- ye 

shawl, that meaning that they do not | ing fine and the treatment full of feel- do 

reach the neck, but droop around the | ing. e 

shoulders. This used in old days to be | Miss McChesney is a tall, fair, Titian = 

; considered a very graceful and highly | haired California girl, with no end of | 

COSTUME FOR ELDERLY LADY AND PAN- | elegant manner of wearing the garment. | energy, perseverance and a large capac- th 

NIER GOWN. | noticed one made of taffeta, cut in | ity for hard work. When a student in a 

its graceful classic folds or its strag- | half moon shape. The upper edge was | San Francisco, she used to send pictures ry 

gling, hatlike, wing shaped drapery. | trimmed*with a narrow frill of black | to the eastern exhibitions which were fie 

There will be « reticule carried over an | Jace and a fine line of jet beading. accepted and hung. Back in 1886 two a 
arm and a scarf such as Marie Antoi- | There was a graduated ruffle of taffeta, | pictures of hers which attracted some 
nette used to wear. There will next be | edged with lace, and there were long | attention in the New York Water Color 
a poke bonnet with its upright plumes | rounding tabs in front, trimmed in a | society’s exhibition were ‘‘A Street Cor- 

and straggling flowers, and the next per- | similar marner. The tabs cross in front MANTELET COSTUMES. | ner In Chinatown, San Francisco,” and n 
son will have huge incroyable revers. | and are hell by a jet buckle in such a “age is is | “Entrance to a Josshouse In Chin 

Not seldom one finds nearly all of these way as to draw the mantelet about half Whatever it in mast beat § This is) om” 

. characteristics in one costume, asthe | way between the neck and the shoulder Reenned and edges with hese all sround Four years ago Miss McChesney came « 
fin de siecle woman must have the best | seam. or more often only at the ends, and it is to New York and studied. She spext i 
of everything, and it may be said, too, | This is not the only kind of lats spring | WO™ Ver the shoulders and caught over her vacations in London, Paris and Hol- as 
that she has the happy faculty of har- | mantles by any means. There was one the arms, the ends hanging loosely from | land, loving the latter place rather bet- k 
monizing all the salient points into one | very stylish garment which was called | each arm. This scarf can be of thesame | ter than all. as her pictures show. This li 
pleasing and becoming whole. | mantle from sheer inability to classify | material as the dress or different and year she will go to the north of France a 

One of the almost hopeless tasks set | it. There was a plaited waist of pale | can be trimmed much or little. Those ‘and will doubtless make some good b 
by women to their dressmakers was to | blue polka dot surah, with two long | Who have ever seen Fanny Davenport | aio. among the picturesque peasantry X 
make the ugly General Berthier jacket | square tabs in front, edged with white | in “‘La Tosca’’ will know just how | 4)... c 
a thing of grace and beauty. This jack- | lace. There were sleeves composed of | these scarfs are to be worn. Some of Miss McChesney has for some time I 
et has the fronts crossed and fastened | four flounces of the surah, two standing | the most expensive of these are of cam- ¢ been regarded among the New York art b 
with small flat brass buttons. The ma- | upward and two drooping, one to the el- | ¢l’s hair, just like the india shawls, ists as one of the ‘strong’ ones. Her fi 
terial isof either black or dark blue | bow and the other just below. Over | Only they are long and narrow in all handling of a subject has always a ce d 
broadcloth and has a full skirt to the | this was a figaro of dark blue faille, | cases. As they are not for warmth, but | 135 polaness. confidence, dash and t 
basque. The collar is laid so high that | with a collar which was astudy. There | for grace alone, the thinner and filmier breadth which some men are pleased to a 
it comes almost up tothe ears. The rev- | were small revers and then a slashed | fabrics should be preferred. call ‘masculine,’ but which now in att I 
ers are of rich white moire and are | Elizabethan collar, all edged with white HENRIETTE RovussEav. has become a misnomer. 
very large and sharply pointed. There | imitation pearls. There was a belt, anda Sees aaron A pretty good joke on the Society of ! 
is a plastron vest of the moire. The | butterfly bow edged likewire with beads. Phetagraphy Ver Women. American Artists is the fact that they 
sleeves flare at the wrists, and there are | This is intended to be worn with light The New York Herald offered some rejected Miss McChesney’s prize picture 
deep cuffs of white moire set with but- | summer toilets, and it certainly isa very | time since a prize of $50 for the most | j.%4 year. But juries cannot be expected 
tons along the lower side. The whole | effective garment. It might be repro- | artistic and picturesque photograph that to be infallible. 
effect of this coat is semimilitary, and | duced with black silk and velvet or | could be made by any of its readers. Miss McChesney’s studio is a larg® | 
it is exceedingly dressy, but it requires | lace. It would not be more dressy, but | The prize was awarded to Miss Emily roomy one. Musicales and dainty little 
avery dashing style and fine figure to | it would be more generally serviceable. | V. Clarkson of Potsdam, N. Y. Her | 4.35 are frequently discussed within it 
carry it off well. This coat should be Full suits of any kind of goods picture looks something like the famous walls. 
worn over a skirt of the same material. | when well and tastefully made are al- | painting of the “‘Angelus.’’ It issimply Miss Edith Mitchell, winner of tbe 

Another new fancy drawn from the | ways elegant and artistic, and it is a | an old man at work in a field, butso | Jong Hallgarten prize, which is for 
dim past has a near approach toa Dolly | wonder more ladies do not have their | thoroughly artistic is every detail | 4). of the best three pictures in oil co 
Varden, and it is, as the French say, a | wraps and gowns to match. I thought | Wrought out that the picture gives the | |. by an American citizen under 35 
reussite, particularly well liked by the | this as I watched a lady in a lovely | effect of ope of those large p»'> . ngs years of age, is a New Yorker who 
slender, who not only look well in it, | spring outfit. This dress was of pale | into which a skilled artis* put his | ttodied first at the Art Students’ leagu® 
but need something of the sort. The | heliotrope cloth, the front breadth em- | highest effort and © ‘siasm for | gh. afterward went to Paris and 
skirt to one of these models is of cream | broidered tablier fashion with black and | months. There are infi..te capacities | 44 the Julien academy, her teachers b 
white crepon, accordion plaited. Over | darker heliotrope. The back breadths | for art in photography, in the grouping ing Bouguerean, Robert Fleury and for 
this is a pannier draperycoming highand | fell in easy plaits. The waist was en- | of objects, the selection of subjects and | 4 cont time Gustave Courtois 
full over the hips. This is made of pink | tirely plain save for embroidery revers, | the management of light and shade. Miss Mitchell first exhibited in Ne* 
challie, with red roses printed upon it. | where it lapped on the left side. There | Amateur photography offers a promis- | y + in 1884, when a “Study of Roe” 

The sleeves reach the elbows and there | was a short mantelet of heliotrope peau | ing field of art all its own. was hung in the autumn academy. Tb 
end with a fall of white lace, the join- | de soie slightly changeable to a dull “The best quality of voters we have | was followed by flower pictures, P* 
ing being hidden under a twisted roll of | green. This mantelet had a full plaited ts Wieomnins be «lla ” Con- | traits and landscapes at intervals 
cherry red and pale blue ribbon. There | cane collar coming down toa point in ee mS 


gressman Coffey of that state. **Hagar,”’ the. orize painting. Teor 
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the unfortunate mother at the mo- 

t when she has laid the wasted form 

of the child upon the ground in the wil- 
and with arms stretched de- 

gly toward heaven God 
she may not see itdie The treat- 
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MRS. J. FRANCIS MURPHY. 
ment of the subject is strikingly dra- 
matic. The agony of the mother and 
the desolation of the arid waste graphic- 
ally tell the story. In color it is subdued 
pod low in tone. 

Mrs. J. Francis Murphy, winner of 
the third Hallgarten prize, is a charm- 
ing little woman, with a merry, girlish 
face, blue eyes that will laugh in spite 
of her and a head of fluffy, light brown 
bair. You would never think, to look at 
ber, that she was such a persistent, ear- 
nest little worker. 

At first, when she painted only land- 
wapes, people were wont to say, ‘‘Oh, 
her husband h»'ps her, of course!’’ Then, 

when she began to put in the little fig- 
ures, they concluded she did have some 
talentof her own. Strangely enough, 
the prize picture is her first painting of 
alarge figure. Itis about life size and 
is admirably drawn and modeled, Her 
uher figures have been only afewinches | 
tall | 

The picture is called ‘‘That Difficult 
Word’’ and represents a girl of about 12 
years sitting by a table before a win- 
dow, with her finger upon the open page 
ofa book. The pretty face is in profile 
and the figure mostly in shadow. 

In some ways it is rather trying to be 
the spouse of a noted individual in your 
own line of work. Mrs. Murphy, by her 
independent departure in a different 
field of art, has demonstrated that she 
no longer shines by reflected glory. 

Auice E. Ives. 














THE CHINA CABINET. 


There Isa Liberal Education In Selecting 
it Wisely. 

Four items of household furnishing 
which young housekeepers find to their 
dismay make no small inroad upon a 
modest allowance are summed up in 
Kitchen ‘‘must haves,’’: bed and table 
linen and the equipment of that now 
almost indispensable adjunct of the well 
bred dining room—the china cabinet. 
Never before has the market been flood- 
ed with cheaper or more artistic porce- 
lains. Competition is so great that prices 
have long since ceased to be stable. So 
fluctuating is Dolton, Copeland, Dres- 
den, French and American porcelains 
that “‘pricers’’ employed by dealers to 
ascertain the retail prices of New York 
houses rarely report a uniform price. 

It’s well for young and inexperienced | 

keepers to remember that reliable 
salesmen in the costliest queensware 
stores never advise the purchase of china 
nucleus of dining room essentials, 
ss the purchaser has an annual in- 
come of $3,000 to $5,000. 

With French or English china as a 
foundation, everything else in table 
service must be in keeping or good taste 
is violated. 

For general use a good English earth- 
ea dinner set is unsurpassed. America | 

the world in the manufacture of | 

Sut glass and fine cutlery, but it has — 
yet to make a good earthenware. A 
d or Couldon set in heavily cov- 

= design of blue and white, the lids | 

t the covered dishes partaking that of | 

<hr costs $40. There are 150 | 

a “‘set.”” It’s not easily chip- | 

bed, and in durability it ede ns | 
pana ware. Its exquisite glaze and 
Well 
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coloring are always restful as | 
% decorative. Broken pieces mav 








be readily repicnished at smali.cost. it 
one dozen plates are broken in a year, 
$2.65 will replace them. English earth- 
enware comes in great variety of qual- 
ity and design. In the present market 
sets may be had as low as $15. Despite 


| gets in earthenware and china, as suits 


in furniture have ceased to be good 
form, the housekeeper of limited means 
will do well to invest in a dinner set 
of good English ware. With this as 
groundwork, keeping in mind color and 
design, she may add to her cabinet at 
leisure, varying her purchases, until it 
bespeaks individuality as comprehen- 
sively as should the shelves of a library. 
The dinner set may be supplemented by 
small sets, according to use, as the soup 
set of tureen and dozen plates, the sal- 
ad, berry, fish or roast set, always in 
touch, however, with the color and de- 
sign of the fundamental ware. 

In homes where the income relegates 
earthenware to the kitchen, reserving 
the dining room exclusively to porce- 
lain, a good first installment for the 


| china cabinet is a full set of Haviland. 


Plain china is most popular. It’s easily 
duplicated. If the coldness of the gen- 


| eral effect is objectionable, it may be 


easily relieved by odd pieces of colored 
glass or decorated china. The accepted 
china set has fanciful dull gold design 
on the edge. They range in price from 
$90 to $175, while Haviland in pretty 





hand painted designs, which make a | 


handsome table setting, comes as low as 
$75 and $60. 

French china is the finest, cheapest 
and most effective, English china is 
twice as costly, while American porce- 
lains cannot be recommended. 

Lipa Rost McCase. 


FOR EVENING PARTIES. 





How to Entertain Guests Pleasantly and at | 


Little Cost. 

A book party is given in this way: 
Around the rooms reserved for your 
guests will be tacked the titles of well 
known words. Make a drawing of an 
eye, a fan and a hoe, and some one will 
guess ‘‘Ivanhve;’’ or a pick, a kitchen 
lampwick and a couple of motto papers 
will mean ‘‘Pickwick Papers;’’ a lump 
of sugar, two table bells and a bar of 
musical notes will read ‘‘Sweet Belles 
Out of Tune;’’ a picture of a house with 
two white additions will stand for 
‘*‘White Wings,’’ altud@gh some one 
will say ‘‘Bleak House’’ or ‘‘House on 
the Marsh;’’ a twisted paper taper will 
be ‘‘The Lamplighter.’’ Cut out of the 
newspapers all the pictures you can find 
of men, and some one will know it 
means ‘‘All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men.’’ 

A hand mirror may suggest ‘‘As In a 
Looking Glass;’’ a drawing of a crying 
baby, with the letters L. E. L G. HL, 
some one will say ‘‘Ayrora Leigh:’’ a 





WHIST COUNTERS. 
shoe with a dilapidated ‘heel develops 


into ‘‘Lucille.’’ Some one must paint 
with brown water colors three capital 
E’s, and you will hear ‘“The Brownies. ”’ 
‘**Adam Bede’’ will be the letter A, 
then a dash for the naughty word and a 
glass bead. Again take your paintbrush 
and mw ke in red the letter A and see if 


“ 


any On, 1 it is ‘“The Scarlet Let- 
ter.”’ Théy graphs of a number of 
little girls will . hurriedly jotted down 


as ‘‘Little Women.’’ ‘‘The Moonstone’’ 
is a crescent and 14 pounds—one stone. 
You will have a photograph of a pretty 
girl with her head turned over her 
shoulder—let her .be ‘‘Looking Back- 
ward.’’ A drawing in red crayon of a 
glove might mean ‘“The Red Gauntlet;’’ 
or a cavalier’s hat, decorated with a trio 
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| Mus. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 


O§ quills, ~wne anree Feathers... A 
picture of two darkies is surely ‘‘The 
Virginians.’’ A bunch of marguerites 
with a moth hovering above it will sym- 
bolize ‘‘Daisy Miller.’’ A picture of any 
social event could stand for ‘*Vanity 
Fair,"’ and so on. Provide each guest 
with a pretty daisy or wild rose in the 
form of a book painted by an artistic 
friend. Inside is a list of numbers to 
correspond with the ones on the unique 
titles, and as each guess is made it is 
written with the dainty pencil attached 
to the flower book. To give an impetus 
to the affair you may have a prettily 
bound book as a prize to the most suc- 
cessful. This sort of a frolic will occupy 
the most intelligent a couple of hours, 
as it is less simple than one would fancy. 
For refreshments do not be afraid to 
step out of the conventional. 

Your friends whoare 40 and famous 
generally appreciate a card party. A 
**progressive euchre’’ in an 1894 gown 
is a novelty. You progress in the usual 


No. 12 CORNHILL, - 


New Wall Papers. 


The most complete stock in 


Boston, at lowest prices. Before 
decorating your house see our 


PRESSED SILK HANGINGS, 


An entirely new high grade dec- 
oration. 


Tr. FE. Swan, 


Near New Washing- 
ton Street. 


Mrs. E. B. CLARK, — 





630 Washington St., Room 10 


BOSTON, MASS. 





way, only each table has a stationary 
trump. For instance, there is a heart, 








club, spade and diamond table. This 








innovation is an improvement on the old 
way of changing the trump at each flew 
hand. Again call your artistic friend 
into use and have painted on water color 
paper butterflies tied with a bit of silver 
cord. Use these instead of the old fash- 
ioned card counters. Afterward a couple 
of prizes are given to the winners, and, 
parenthetically, booby prizes are no lon- 
ger good form, as it is inhospitable to ex- 
pose any guest to ridicule. Your piece 
de resistance may be your supper. 

Ask your guests informally to come 
to the dining room. They will be glad 
they accepted when they see a shining | 
chafing dish. Close by is a large platter 
of finely chopped cheese, with mustard, 
salt, pepper and a bottle of ale. Strewn 
over the table are olives, salted crackers 
and a big pitcher of ale, which must be 
drunk out of ‘‘stems’’ if you wish to 
carry out the idea of bohemianism. [If 
the hostess cannot make the ‘‘rabbit,’’ 
there is sure to be a man among the 
guests who is just waiting for such an 
opportunity to show his skill as a ‘‘cor- 
don bleu.’’ But the girl who can make 
a cxaute of mushrooms, or oysters a la 
creme, will not have to wait very long 
to order new visiting cards. And all 
this can be done on $5 or less. 

Maupbe James CHILTON. 


Four Fair Blacksmiths. 

In West Forty-eighth street, New York 
city, ts a flourishing blacksmith busi- 
ness carried on by four sisters. Their 
father was a blacksmith. He and their 
mother lived in the rear of his shop. 
There the daughters were born, and there 
they still live. Their mother was about 
the shop so much that she learned to 
shoe a horse as well as her husband. In 
time the four girls learned it too. First 
their father died, and their mother’s 
practical knowledge of the trade enabled 
her still to carry on the business and 
support her family. Then she, too, died, 
and ever since the young women have 
managed the blacksmithing themselves 
and made their living. They hire assist- 
ants, who do most of the actual work, 
but they are there to take the money and 
to see that the work is done properly. 
They are well educated, ladylike girls. 
They own their house and shop and are 
prosperous and happy, because they had 
sense and independence enough to con- 
tinue their father’s occupation. 


For Over Fifty Years 


used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beet 
remedy tor Dia'rh@a. 25. a bottle. Seid by 
all druggists throughon' the world. Be eure and 
ask for, MRS. WINLSOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 





PORTRAIT ARTIST. 


Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 


Hotel Pelham, 


Room I0l, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 


The longest established and acknowledged 


the most reliable physician in New England ; 
treating all complaints incidental to married 
or single women ; patients who'consult her not 
only meet with civility, but secure the most 
skilful and successful service, and thereby 


avoid failure and loss of money ; those who 
wish medicines can get the best known to medi- 


cal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- 


vate accommodations for patients by far the 
best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 
private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
gynecology may recommend the doctress, who is 
a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
treatment at moderate charges. 


Hours 10 to 9. 


LESLIE MILLAR 
===. OPTICIAN 


120 Tremont St, Room 214, 
PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
Opp. Park Street Church, BOSTON , 








Formerly member of the firm of Widdifield & Co, 
Later of the firm of W. K. Millar & Co, 





The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more upon the material used in 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned by use. 
The 
Modern 





AACHEN 


IR sie 


Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 
or Plated Silverware without injury. 


Re-plates Worn Plated Articles.  Zvory Bottle Warranted, 
All Dealers, 25c. 





G. M. TUCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 








‘274 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Having secured the services of Mr. 
L. B. EXINER, of Exiner Bros. 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, we 
are prepared to execute orders for 
Spring garments. 


Tailor-flade 


Gowns & Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY. .« 
Ladies’ inspection of our models solicited. 


ADAME MERRY. 


TURNED SAME DAY. 
| Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 





UPHOLSTERER 

| ¥. B. BRYANT | ana CABINET-MAKER, 

| etween 

| 78 TremontSt. | putland and Concord Sq. ° 








FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY 


| «- EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 
Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
Yor sale at the Unitarian R 3B 
and Lend s Hand cffice 3 Hamilion Place 
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WEDDING 


Family Silver 
Biselow, Kemard & Co, 


511 WASHINGTON STREET - Boston, 





THE THEATRES. 





The career of Thos. Q. Seabrooke and 
‘ Tabasco’ at the Boston Museum seems to 
be peculiarly a happy one. The fifth 
week will begin on Monday, May 7, and 
indications are that the sparkling humor of 
the piece will attract even larger audiences 
than ever. The advance of seats 
shows a steady demand. Only one week 
more remains of the clever comedian, and 
his tuneful opera. On Monday evening the 
new version will be played. There will be 
three acts instead of two and 


added. 


The brillianey of the audiences at Keith’s 
new theatre is a subject for comment not 
only among the members of the profession 
but with the public at large. There is 
scarcely a night that some of the boxes are 
not occupied by. some business magnate or 
prominent society favorite with parties of 
friends, This exclusive patronage requires 
unceasing vigilance over the stage show in 
order that nothing of an objectionable na- 
ture may creep in, and the fact that the 
quality of the audience constantly improves 
to a pretty sufficient guarantee that this end 
is attained. The programme for next week 
includes a production of Richard Stahl’s 
Opera, ‘Said Pasha,’ and a vaudeville per- 
formance enlisting such well-known spe- 
cialty artists as Wood and Sheppard, musi- 
cal comedians; Powell, the illusionist; Al 
Grant, mimic; the Cohan family; Henry 
La Rose, the revolving globe expert; the 
Sisters Coulson in skipping rope dances; 
Lavender and Tomson and Thorne and 
Carleton, sketch artists, and others. 


sale 


new songs 


The great Boston favorite, Francis Wil- 
son, with his excellent opera company, will 
be the last attraction of the Tremont Thea- 
tre’s regular season. While Mr. Wilson 
would find a cordial reception in any of the 
operas with which his eminent comedy and 
musical ability has been identified, there 
will be a double welcome for him from the 
fact that he will appear in ‘ Erminie’ and 
in his best role, Cadeaux. Seats will go on 
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saddle while the horse is moving rapidly 
around the ring. One trainer brings on 
seventeen savage animals, including big 
Nubian lions, Bengal tigers, bears, leopards 
and boar hounds. The educated seals, the 
trained wild boars, educated pigeons, all 
are living evidences of their trainers’ 
power and patience, while a young woman 
handles half a dozen huge boa constric- 
tors as though they were ribbons. The 
daily matinées, which occur at two o'clock 
are most liberally patronized by children, 
to whom this entertainment is a most valu- 
able. object lesson. The animals will re- 
main at the Columbia until further notice. 

Sunday evening, May 6, a brilliant testi- 
monial will be tendered Stage Manager Wm. 
Divon of the Hollis at that house. Mr. 
Dixon has been connected with the Hollis 
it re- 
sponsible position in charge of the stage 
with all the 


ever since was built, and in his 


best 


has come in contact 
known actors and actresses of the profes- 
sion. It is easy to see how he is thus 


enabled to offer a programme that is almost 
unequalled for a Sunday night entertain 
ment. His friends are many, and having 
taken the affair bending all 
their energies to carrying the affair through 
to what will undoubtedly be a most brilliant 
Many seats have already been 


in hand, are 


occasion. 
sold, as the excellence of the entertainment 
will appeal to all, and in order to accom- 
modate those who have not yet secured 
seats and wish to do so, the Hollis Street 
box office’will be open on Sunday from {2 
o'clock noon. 

Manager Pilling has a treat in store for 
the patrons of the Palace Theatre next 
week. The attraction will be the Bates 
Brothers’ ‘ Humpty Dumpty ’ company, the 
best of the very few pantomime companies 
travelling. ‘ Humpty Dumpty’ is not a new 
show, but it will never grow old as long as 
it is presented by a competent company. 
Those this merry 
show should not miss the opportunity. It 
is irresistibly funny, and one of the best 
remedies in the world for the blues. ‘There 
is no cessation in the fun, and there is 
something to laugh at from the time the 
curtain arises until it falls. The show will 
be splendidly staged with good costumes 
and effects. The company is made up of 
some of the best comedians and pantomime 
artists in the business. The show will be 
given under the supervision of the greatest 
of all pantomime clowns, James R. Adams. 
He will have with him Carmencita, the 
great $2,000 trick donkey. The company 
carries a first-class orchestra and a clown 
band. A novel feature in connection with 
the show will be a street parade on Mon- 
day at noon. The clown band, headed by 
the funny donkey, will traverse the principal 
streets. Proto will also appear at every 
performance in her great dancing and high. 
kicking specialty. This little dancer should 


who have never seen 


| have made distinct successes in New York. 





= 





finally the piece was secured. ‘ Utopia, 
Limited ’is said to be one of the best that 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan have ever 
written. Inthe cast will be J.J. Dallas, J. 
W. Hooper, Frank Danby, Isabel Reddick, 
Millicent Pyne, Kate Talby, and others who 


All the gorgeous scenery and costumes used 
in the Broadway production will be brought 
here, and the famous court presentation 
scene will be something unlike what has 
ever been seen in Boston. 


May-Day Customs in Ancient 
Times. 


Early on May-day morning, says Harper’s 
Weekly, it was the custom in Lincolnshire, 
up to the middle of the present century, for 
the swains to place branches of various 
trees at the doors of the marriageable young 
women of the village. The twigs all meant 
something, and were supposed to be em- 
blematical of the character of the recipients, 





or of the feelings of the donors, sometimes 
complimentary, sometimes quite the reverse. | 
Wicken, the local name for the mountain- | 
ash, meant ‘ sweet chicken,’ for 
‘joke’; plain 

This last, probably, was usually 
anonymous. 

In the 
period, a doll ornamented with bits of gay- 
colored ribbons and silks, candle-sticks, 
spoons, snuffers, and the like, was sus- 
pended across the street on the Ist of May. 
She was supposed torepresent Flora. She 
had attendants and garlands, and the atten- 
dants carried the garlands to the Queen of 
May herself. The Queen was chosen in 
the morning by her peers at the village 
school, and by the same cabal she was 
dethroned at night. It is explained by 
Cuthbert Bede that “a parasol was her 
sceptre, and her crown a wreath of fiowers. 


. j 
instance, | 


oak, a and ash signified | 


‘ trash.’ 
about 


Huntingdonshire, same 


These she always bore with grace and 
dignity, arrayed in a white gown and a 
white veil, anda bag that displayed a white 
pocket-handkerchief.” Preceded by her 
maids of honor with the garlands, and fol- 
lowed by her other attendants of both sexes, 
her majesty made a right regal tour from 
door to door, depositing in her bag, and by 
the side of her handkerchief, all the sub- 
stantial gifts made by her loyal subjects, 
these tithes, usually edible, being consumed 
at the coronation banquet. After the 
sovereign and her court had partaken freely 
of the votive offerings, they played ‘ I spy,’ 
* Thread -the-needle,’ and ‘ Blind-man’s 
buff’; and they were usually all ill the next 


we. 

he young people in Cornwall used to 
hail May, day as ‘ Dipping-day.’ They 
were wont to gather the flowering branches 
of the white-thorn or the narrow-leaved elm 
(called May boughs), which had just put 
forth their leaves, and which they dis- 
tributed among their friends. In the after- 
noon all the boys of the village, armed with 


| buckets, cans, dippers, or ‘squirts,’ sallied 





Amusements, 
BOSTON MUSEUM, 


Evenings at 8 Matinees Wed. an 


His Last Week 


1 Sat, ay 


SEABROOKE _,,zHt 
SEABROOKE = MASicity 


In 
Barnet & CHADWICK’s 
EXHILARATING 


TAB 
TABASCH 


May 14—D’ Oyly Carte’s London Opera ( 
in UTOPIA, LIMITED, Gilbert & Sullivan's new 
opera, first time in Boston, Sale opens May ai 
for entire engagement of two weeks. 

NEw 


b. F. KEITH'S THEATRE. 


WEEK OF MAY 7th. 


~ SAID PASHA” 


And a Monster Vaudeville Bill, 


Wood and Sheppard 
Al. Grant 

Powell 

4 Cohans 

Sisters Coulson 
Harry La Rose 






















Continuous Performance, 10 a. m. to 10.30 p,m 
25c 350. SOc. 7c. $1.00 81. 


PARK THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON. 


Prices, 


Manager 


Evenings at 8 Matinees Wed. & Sat. at: 


Monday, May 7th 


Donnelly » Girard 


ae 


The Rainmakers. 
BOWDOIN SQ, 722478 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON, Manager. 
Evenings at8 Matinees Wed. & Sat. at? 


The Grand Dramatic Pageant, 


The Soudan. 


NEXT ATTRACTION, 
FRANK MAYO in DAVY CROCKETT. 
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sale next Monday. be seen before she closes her engagement | pe age? availed ees sl of a 8 ge . : a 
> ; , x la which the season conferred to ‘dip’ or PALACE THE TRE. 
The engagement at the Tremont Thea. at the Palace. Those who want to ugh douse all persons, of whatever rank or age, vA 
and drive dull care away should not fail to | 





tre, beginning next Monday night, of M. 
Mounet-Sully, is limited to one week. At 
two performances, the opening night, Mon- 
day, May 7, and at the matinée of Saturday, 
May 12, he will appear as Hamlet, On 
Tuesday, the ‘CE&dipus-Tyrannus’ of So- 
phocles as translated from the Greek by 
Jules Laroix, will be given. ‘ Ruy Bilas,’ 
is set down for Wednesday evening. ‘Le 
Cid,’ Cornelli’es matchless tragedy, is for 
Thursday night; for Friday night,‘ Hernani,’ 
Victor Hugo's romantic historical drama. 
Saturday night is to be announced. 


The Hagenbeck Trained Animals have 
captured the town, and the two perform- 
ances which are given daily at the Colum- 
bia are attracting audiences made up of the 
best people. The marvellous training 
shown by these beasts and the manner in 
‘which their natural instincts have been 
subdued make the entertainment one of the 
most interesting ever witnessed in this city. 
Indomitable courage is shown by the 
trainers, who walk fearlessly among their 
Savage pets, caressing and commanding 
them. Some of the interesting tricks are 
performed by a lioness who rides a horse, 
with ease and aplomb, jumping to a pedes- 
.tal from the horse and back again to the 








visit the Palace during the engagement of 
this show. 


The grand entertainment which is to cel- 
ebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. 


Wm. Harris’s entrance into the managerial | 
field is to occur at the Boston Theatre on | 


the afternoon of May 24, and will undoubt- 
edly be the greatest thing of its kind ever 
projected in Boston. The box office sale is 
already open at the Hollis, and from the 


letters and telegrams received daily from | 


all over the country it is evident that Mr. 
Harris’s friends are taking a deep interest 
in paying him a well-deserved compliment. 


Much interest is manifested in the coming 
production of ‘ Utopia, Limited * which will 
be seen in Boston for the first time at the 
Museum on Monday evening, May 14. 
Hadit not been for the enterprise of the 
Museum management, Boston would not 
have had the opportunity of witnessing this 
latest work of Gilbert and Sullivan, for it 
was the intention to take the company, now 
playing at the Broadway, New York, 
directly to England at the close of the en- 
gagement in that city. But it was thought 


that the American visit would not be com- 
plete without a Boston production, and | 


who were not fortunate enough to be pro- 


| tected by the display of the sprigs of the 
}elm or hawthorn which were passed about 
| in the morning. 








Signs of Health, 


You don't have to look 
twice to detect them—bright 
bright 


eyes, bright color, 
smiles, 
bright in 
every ac- 
tion. 
Disease is 
overcome 
only when | 
weak tissue 
is replaced by 
kind. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod liver oil effects cure by 
bui'ding up sound flesh. 
is agreeable to taste and 
easy Of assimilation. 

Prepired by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 














WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Mas, 
Daily at 2and8 P.M 


BATES BROS.’ 
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HUITPTY 
: DUTIPTY 


| Introducing for the first time in 6 years ® 


JAMES R. ADAMS 


The Emperor of Stilts and the King of Clow 
who will* produce the greatest of all Pat- 


tomimes under his direct supervision. — 
|Grand SacredGoncert Sunday Eve’ 


TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


EDITED BY 





the healthy |The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 


THE RECORD is published monthly is 


| interests of the Lend # Hand Clubs, and contslt# 
It | reports of Clubs and matter pertaining  % 
| work. 


Annual Subscription 25 cents 
J. STILMAN SMITH & 0° 
3 Hamilton Place, Best™ 
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REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


ceo. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


g57 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 


logue. ‘The New England and the 


south,’ desertbing 1000 est ites, 





Near the Myopia Hunt Cinb. 


a very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Sanne house with tower, ll roome, steam 
heat, bath 1 OO", hot and cold water, wide 
large stable 25x90, FOOM, for eight or 
ore carriage room and 3 rooms for men. 
910,000, 95,100 dows. 
will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms, 
guished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
door, * feet above, pis aza, cost $3200 to build, 
neagtiful view of harbor. lot 6467 feet, with young 
‘ Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 


Price 


fruit trees 
chasge 


Fine Boating and Fishing. 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston will 
furnish good help, either transient or permanent 
to employers, and make no charge for services. 
Their applicants represent all nations and in- 
dustries, good farmers, mechanics, laborers of 
all kinds, mill operators, domestic help, male 
and female. Correspondence solicited. 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 
Charity Building, Chardon 8t., Boston, 


OUR METHOD OF 





Feeding Horses on the Street; itively pre- 
vents waste, gorm: izing. slobbering, breath- 
ing in the oats and th ng the jless_ex- 
pensive than others and never gets foul. The 
orse breathes as freely with it on oo wAes t. 
Every ~*~ and especially itors of Ch 
papers and agents for humane societies, sh 
see 


Agents make satisfac y. Canvassi 
Outfit, with Suriledinae corti a receipt of 138 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 
{5 Cornhill, Boston, R°Om 2. 





. ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from t.astpors, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, foe pebbie beach, good chance to keep 
oats, large quantities of rock weet can be gath- 
ered for dressing, rich soll, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay, 
i cords standing wood, large old fashioned 
nouse, barn 72x4%, sheds, ete.,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property . 200 acres 
tn Ashburnham, ¢ mile from depot and village, 
$1580 worth standing wood, productive soil, keeps 
head stock, milk sold at door, 


the farm borders ou a pond and a river rune 


h; buildings in good repair, supplied with | 
squedeet water, 2-story house, il rooms, painted | _ 
and blinded,2 large barns with cellars. rice | 


$8,000, $3,000 cash. 
Good Chance for a Fiorist. 
Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
smiles from Lawrence, 3 greenhouses filled with 
ts, 1 mile from depot; rich soll, cuts 25 tons 
y, 125 fruit trees, plenty w building in 
condition, aqueduct warer, 2-story brick 
10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheda, fine 
shade trees. Price $4,500, 3; cash, including steck 
and tools. 
Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove arbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. Price $1,000. 
% cash, will exchange tor Florida or Oregon 
property. 

Dover, N. Ti. 


Gord home market for all preduce, 20 acres, 


inilé from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land | 


eel and free, choice fruit in variety, wood 
enough for home use, nearly pew 2-story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, Piazza, stable and henvery. 
Price $3,200, easy Lterms. 

In low-taxed Groton. 

A good farm with on» of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Galdwin trees covering 11 acres, ali 
young, thrifiy trees in good bearing condition, 
$3.00 worth apples sold ila one season, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich sell, cats 60 tons hay 
by mactine, will keep 38 bead stock, enough 
wood for home use, buildingsin good repair, pure 
running water from opener on @ bill, grand view 
for miles, 2 story house, 11 roome, 9 feet studded, 
bulltov the day of best material, plazza, barn 
418, carriage house, tool house and hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


,Will Exchange for a Mouse in Salem, 
Beverly or Lyun. 


Village residence in Damversport with good 

garden of one acre, choice truit in variety, 1% 

stor} house, ti eters fon, Pvengs mee 

blinded, stable, onary shed and 

hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 
The Home of a Wealthy Manufacturer. 


in Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
RK, mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house, 10 rooms and 
bath, furnace, gas, open fMrepiaces, fine stable 
and heoverv, all in excellent eondition. 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 

Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere.. by 
salt water, many fine bi sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
#¢!', good soil, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
large old eens Ye = house, with ay 
wawr, assessed for ». Price onl a, 
$500 aown, balance a" ® fo s 

me 

Market garden farm, 50 acres; 1% miles from 
tation, dark rich soll, cuts 40 Any Bg milk sold 
at deor, plenty trait, trout brook, first-class build 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms and bath, 
hot und cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, baru 
— shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 


Scituate Harbor. 

Cottage nar the sea.5 rooms and open room for 
aaraae, asit needs some repairs we cau offer it 
or $400, $200 down, a sligtt expense will make » 

t summer home. 
Northfield. 

Handsome vill residence, new 2-story house 
With tower (see peas 13 roums and bath, bo: 
sad cold wa'er or 3 floors, veranda 100 feet beny 

‘wo 10 feet wide, house finished in quartc res 
sak and whitewood, enst $10,000. » Bx 000, 
*cash,or willexchange for rentable proper!) . 
Village Residence. 
Wilming’on, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-store 
+ l0rooms, stable nearly new, clapboar«de:! 
. sted, both im condition, garden of 
*88 acre with fruit. ce, $5,800, 34 cash. 
Malden. 


Wil exchange for a smal! farm, near Faulkner 

had wha tru. "Prise Ee oe 
A Productive Fa:m. 

acres, rich 32 cow~ and 4 horses, 

wauxh fruit tor home use, windmill supplies 

cont Ga builiings, home @ new st bie, 

Only eee, 3x54, barn S0x34, sheds. Price 

82.500, $500 cash. Apply to G. H. Place, 

are O.C. B. B.,08 Geo. B- Chapin & 


Fed Faulkner Ht 


an, 


i 


i 


ood orchard, | 


Price | 








Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


Will annihilate corns, bun- 
jons and all troubles of the 


eet. 
Warranted Hand-Made. 
Need no breaking in and 
recommended by our best 
7 | ppyacians, Send for pam- 
’ et. Order by mail. 

D W. MILLER, 

8c Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Seld From Steck or Made to Order, 


Unnatural 





| Perfect Accommodations 
—For— 


HORSES. 


| 

| Box stalls: covered in exercise space for bad 
weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 
| DOGS and CATS when sick or injured. A 
| Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 
| 549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 

TELEPHONE 

BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


| ECOWAR® C. BECKETT, 
| DANIEL ©. Lee. 


: 
Calis made day or night. 


WANTED. 


Am active or silent partner, with $2,000 
| capital, in a business enterprise, patented 
article, a monopoly, needed in homes, 
hotels, restaurants, meat markets, car- 
pemter shops, factories, &c. Probable 
profits $25,000 to $30,000 per annum. 


Address, T. P. 8. ‘Boston Commonwealth,” 
120 Trement Street, Boston, Maas. 


Surgeons 


Special Premium 
For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, 

A New England Boyhood, 


By EDWARD £VERETT HALE. 


| Hamdsome Library Edition. Mailed Free 
for each New Subacription. 


Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, 
INSURANCE, 


Hillcrest Property, 


Winchester, Mass. 


Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
and other Suburban Property for sale.+ 

First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buildings in Boston. 

We place mortgages. We insure prop- 
erty. We suit our customers, 











Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John 
Hancock Building, to look over our plans 
and list of high-class property. 


320 & 321 John Hancock Building, 
178 DEVONSHIRE 8T., 35 FEDERAL ST. 
Near Corner Milk Street, 


wee 





seed, 


the South : I 
ing the present season, are published as deliv 
ered in the 























WEEKS —/Fo0r rou. 








To buy lots at Newton High- 


lands, at present prices—38 niinutes 
from Depot and Electric cars—Every 
lot will be advanced 3O per cent. 
April ist. 


Free Tickets to all who wish to 


investigate, 


CALL OR WRITE, 


G. P. DELANEY, 


| 504 Exchange B'ld’g, 58 State Street, | 


BOSTON. 


| Dr. Hale's Sermons. 


Sermons preached by Rey. Edward E. Hale in 
ongregational Church, Boston, dur 


Commonwealth Series 


in convenient tract form. 


Price, $2.00 per hundred. 
Series of ten Sermons, 25 cts. 
Single copy by mail, post-paid, 3 cts. 
NOW READY: 
No. 1. 
No, 2. 
No. 3. 


Love of Country. 
Lent. (Mar. 4.) 


(Feb, 25.) 


Address, 
Commonwealth Publishing Co., 
120 Tremont Sr., 


BIBLIA: 


Devoted to Biblical, Classical 
Archeology. 


The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 


Exploration Funds. 


This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
One Dollar a 


and Oriental Research. Monthly. 
year. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Follo, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrationsin each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 


24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 
BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
J Meriden, Conn. 


DR. JARGER?’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POISONOUS DYES, 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L..E. FLETCHER & CO., 














The People’s Religion. (Feb. 11.) 


Boston, Mass 


and Oriental 


HATS 


InjLeading and Correct§Styles.} 


[LE FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
xs (Opposite the Common.) > 


KETTERER'S HOTEL 
168-172 Canal St., Boston. 
(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Haat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Réstaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s, 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA, - 


. JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., ; 
Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N, Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors — 


The Largest and Best Hotel) 


The Ebbit 


WASHINGTON, bD. ©. 




















OPIUM Se sis. erste 





TRUSSES, 


Perfect CBESITY BEETS, 
Fitting | "re: 


eT SATISF. 
TORY IN USE. “i 


DR. PHELPS, 


20 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum, 





Seen ed 






Army and Navy Headquarters, — 
HIGHT TRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PABK J. WHITE. 


| Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street | 








Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards, Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 





JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston, 


SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 












plaieasen siete Hotels. Wine Merchants and 


FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WORCESTER, MASS. ‘ 
Ranking with the Best of the Pirst-class Hetels is 
New England. | 
Passenger Elevator, Well Furnished Reome and all 
heated by steam. | 
FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 














HORT-HAND Send for Catolog of : 
ELF-TAUGHT ‘or seitinstroctine 


by BENS PITMAN snd JEROME B. HOWARD, 
‘PE a 47% ‘es i 

















BOSTON 





When You 
Can Have a 
Tailor at 
' This Price. 


Don’t Be a 
Ready-Made 


Man. 





| $18.25 


SUIT TO ORDER. 








Made from Black or Blue Cheviot 
Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, 
Suitable for Business or Dress. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 


J1 ELIOT STREET. 





\nd The “‘ DEN” 
249 WASHINGTON STREET. 
N EX’ HIE RALD OFFI 


TWO THINGS 


THAT 


SELLE UN Ix 


AF TE! MAN 


DEAD, 


HIS LIABILITIES 


AND 


LIFE INSU RANCE. 


BUSINESS MEN WATCH THEIR 
LiABILUDLES 
\ND AT THE SAME TIME 


APPLY FOR THEIR 


LIFE INSURANCE 


ro THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, 


JAMES H. LAKE, 


General Agent, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. 


COMMONWE 


Its Our Winner 
() For 


Real Estate and Mortgages 


ALTH. 


Thomas O'Callaghan & 0p 





CARPETS 


GENUINE BARGAINS ALL TIMES i 


OUR ANN Es. 


. B.—Thes ANNEX is a department which 
we have established n order to rid Ourselves 
of the various ODDS and ENDS which natur- 
ally accumulate in a carpet store. 

These embrace new misfit carpets, partly 
remnants of ail kinds, odd rolls 
and anything in our stock, 
which for one reason or another is slow to se! 
at the regular price. 

All goods are marked 
cost 


worn carpets, 


of carpets, rugs, 


without regard 
that must 


to 


and at prices thei 


cause 


immediate sale. 


Thomas QCallaghan & Co. 


558, 560 & 562 Washington St. 


(OPPOSITE 





ADAMS HOUSE. 





High Class Tailoring, 


C.J. NICKERSON, 


120 Ss hlanioni St 


& ces : 
Latest Fabri ICS } ' Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoat’ 


Leggins, Breeches, Gaiteys, etc. 


F. D. Somers.) 





. cor. Hamilton Place. 


iwship, Style and Fit 


( Rough Tweeds for Business. 
Soft Vicunas for Cutaway Dress. 





FOR SALE. REAL ESTATE 
| Real Estate bought and sold in all Cared for, and Rents (¢ 
| parts of Boston and suburbs MORTGAGES 
TO LET, placed at 4, 4% and 5 per 
Houses, Suites and Tenements. city and suburban property 


LESTER H. LATHAM, 
STATE STREET, FISKE BUILDING, 
Refers by permission to Rurus B. Tosry 


89 










: PAST IN THE PRESENT IN ASIA— John Bellows — This Number 
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Ha, ha, 


Cuckow to welcom in the Spring. 


hark, hark, the Cuckows sing 


ZZ SSS \ 
a me: ‘ ~~ 
SyaNnenDEr nn SS 


Brave prick-song; who is ’t now we hear ? 


Wj} AZ GY 
= 


Ne. 
Ne, ae 


“Tis the larks silver leer a leer: 
Chirrup the Sparrow flies away; 
For her fell too 't ere break of day, 


Ha, ha, hark, hark, the Cuckows sine 





Cuckow to welcom in the Spring. 


John Foard i 
¢ 
jecker\ * 





1) Oe 1 Qt De + Ore oe Operas ure 





eee EdItOrs see —— 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE FREDERICK E. GOODRICH 











Commonwealth Publishing Company - 120 Tremont Street - Room 628 








Price 5 Cents 











BOSTON COI 





RAILROAD. 


imited Train} 


hoston «New York 


either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
p. m.—Week days and Sundsys 


{fet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston . 
# and Willimantic. 


yams First Train Between Boston and New York 


TICKET OFFICES, 


on: 322 Washington St., 
oe Station foot of Summer St., 


og orm! et Teeny al Station. 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


_ GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt, 





cepa Railroad 


On and after Nov. 27, 1893. 

PPASS, EON ROEM POR HE 
= vgs A ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
OO 4:¢. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 


11.30 AM ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
3.00 oh BAe EXPRESS. with Sleep- 
7.00 fs, DAILY RXERES, with Sleep- 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
LBANS AND MONTREAL. 
00 AM A0coMMODATION to Mon- 


OO Gam Man TEED Pee 
8@ aL aaa aati te Rut 
DOO P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS. 

I and further information on ap- 


sain J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass, Agt., 





ALL POINTS SOUTH 


ek ee ee ee 





~ under the management of 


Ins. M.D. FRAZAR, 


‘and 71 Globe Biblding, Boston, Mass, 
Tour of 87 days, $550 ; tour of bo days, $375. To 
‘gail from Boston by the fine steamship “ Gallia,” 
Cunard Line, June 23. 
‘National Press Tour, 47 days, $250; Lawyers’ Tour, 
47 days, $250; Physicians’ Tour, 47 days, $300. To 
sail from New York by the Steamer “Spaarndam, ” 
Commodoreship of the Royal Netherlands Mail Line, 


je 
Fs os skies for circulars and references. 





Cunard Wharf, East Boston. 





to admit one woman, it would be better 
to admit still more, The permission ex- 


phil 
venias | Apa May. th June w Jura | of 
fecha *< Abel 3 May, We Yume Nuwa 
an vee Cabins | institution to 





i, 
‘MME. PINAULT’S 
-LACTA BATH 
Ly 

en Eros in laa, 


PREISonp 10 ail callers this reek. 


37 TEMPLE PLACE, - - - BOSTON. 








FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 


SELLING AGENTS, 
7 WATER STREET, 


Boston, Mass, 























Men un er Glothes, 


A woman knows just where s 
get the most for her money; » 

ifferent. A man will go a: 
$65 for a suit of clothes, when 
get the same thing next door :., 


S35 


Now how can a $65 suit be mace 
$35? Well, this is the way I do :: 
twenty years I was in the wh: 

_ woolen and eres Desens, and was 
a large im r.. This gave me expe. 
rience and acquaintance, two enormous 
money-savers. 

I’ve just got some beautiful goods for 
spring and summer, Martin, Crombie 
and verton Vicunas, Carr’s ‘ 
coating, Scotch Bannocks, L: 
trousering and French vestings, 
have some fine. American makes, too 
and one of the bést cutters in Boston 
Come in and let me show you 
much you can save. 


can 
n are 
pay 
can 


for 
For 
esale 


overt 
don 


how 


FINE TAURINE Jos.D. Elms, 


172 Washington St., 
Opposite Joel Goldthwait’s. 


HS. LEVY, 


VERY FINE CUSTOM WORK, 


Made and Guaranteed 
as to Fit and Work- 
manship. 


FROM $220.00 To %35.00 
We Handle Only Imported Coods. 


just Below 
State St. 





694 Washington St. 


Take Elevator. 





“GOLD HEART” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Association 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James V. GopFer’, 


| Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, 


‘Boston, Mass. 
_ FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


‘At all their Stores. 





Anperew J. Lovo, Orrician 
323 and 325 Washington ‘t.. 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Avoid mistakes; ail a stamped wit 
TRADE MARK. 


fs > : Ld ae 

Sewing Machines. 
$30.00 CASH. 

$35.00 INeTsALME Losy < pon 
sseaatineeerranpe 
oie suchas Favorite, Avo™: 
Columbus, Excelsior, &c. $12 98 buys % 
Champion. We se Seg the Bes 
Needles and Repairs tor all Machincs- 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 
J.N. Leach, Prop. 31 Hayward P!., Bos? 


agREVOLUTION | 


2 pston, 














